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THE NEW MILK LAW. 





The new law concerning the sale ot milk, 
passed by the Massachusetts Legislature at 
its last session, went into effect June first. 
The law provides that every one who peddles 
milk in towns or cities where milk inspectors 
are appointed, shall take out a license for 
himself and for each and every driver in his 
employ; that skimmed milk shall be sold or 
offered for sale only in cans or vessels, upon 
which are plainly marked in letters not less 
than one inch in height, ‘‘skimmed milk,” 
and that every milk wagon shall have the 
name of the owner on both sides. It further 
provides that pure milk only shall be sold or 
offered for sale, and fixes the standard of pure 
milk at 13 per cent of solids, and 87 per 
cent of water. The penalties for selling in 
violation of the law are fines of from one to 
three hundred dollars, and imprisonment in 
the County jails, not less than thirty nor more 
than sixty days. 

Although the new law was undoubtedly in- 
tended for the better protection of both milk 
consumers and honest producers, yet it does 
not appear to give entire satisfaction to the 
latter. Some complaint is heard because of 
the expense and trouble required on the part 
of milk farmers, who are obliged to take out 
licenses, even though they sell the milk of 

but a single cow, and who must be to the ex- 
pense of having their names placed upon 
both sides of their carriages, and ‘‘skimmed 
milk” painted on each can or measure used 
for selling milk, from which any part of the 
cream has been removed. But the greatest 
objection to the new law seems to be on ac- 
count of the clause fixing the standard of pure 
milk at thirteen per cent solids. And it 
does look a little as though the door is left 
open for unnecessary litigation in this direc- 
tion. Thirteen per cent solids is probably 
no more than all good milk should contain, 
and yet those figures are so close to the av- 
erage of pure milk, some samples being con- 
siderably richer, while much is poorer, that 
there will be a chance for disaffected or un- 
principled consumers or buyers to cause some 
annoyance where there is no intention on the 
part of producers or peddlers to cheat, or sell 
contrary to law. Every honest, intelligent 
freeman is in favor of just laws for the gov- 
ernment of a community, but honest, intelli- 
gent legislators soon learn something of the 
difficulties in the way of enacting and en- 
forcing such laws. 

A few years ago, a lot of onion seed raised 
and sold by honest parties, failed to grow on 
account of getting slightly heated, and a de- 
cision of the court placed the loss upon the 
dealer who sold the seed. Since that decision, 
every package and every bill of seeds made 
out by Massachusetts dealers, contains a 
clause like the following :— 

While we exercise the greatest care to have 
all our seed pure and reliable, it is hereby 
mutually agreed between ourselves and the 
purchaser of the seeds herein mentioned, that 
seeds sold by us we do not warrant in any re- 
spect, and are not in any respect liable or 
responsible for any loss or damage arising 
from any failure thereof. 

Whether or not a clause like the above, 
printed on the bill of goods or package con- 
taining the seeds, would stand the test of a 
court, in case a suit were brought against a 

dealer who had sold poor or adulterated 
seeds, we are unable to state, but it is not un- 
likely that law suite have been prevented by 
the adoption of this practice on the part of 
dealers. 

In the case of milk, there is very consider- 
able variation in quality of pure milk as fur- 
nished by different herds of cows and by dif- 
ferent individuals in the same herd. ‘There 
seems to be no natural uniform standard for 
the percentage of solids in pure milk. And 
it has come to be considered perfectly hon- 
orable for a milkman to sell very poor milk, 
provided it is the best the cow or the herd 
gives, and has not been tampered with or ar- 
tificially reduced in value. One cause of this 
has been the close competition in the milk 
market, and the effort on the part of farmers 
to make just as many quarts as possible from 
their cows. Sloppy food is given, and even 
salt to make the cows drink large quantities 
of water, hoping thereby to increase the flow 
even at the expense of quality. Milk has 
been considered of uniform value in market, 
just as a dozen eggs are bought and sold, as 
if they were of uniform size, while the fact 
is, that some dozens of eggs will weigh twice 
as much as other dozens which sell for no 
leas price. 

For our own part, we are glad that a 
standard has been fixed for pure milk. It in- 
dicates a movement in the right direction. 
It gives the public something definite by which 
to judge of the value of milk. Still, it looks 
4 little unjust to subject an honest milkman 
‘0 prosecution and fine for selling the purest 
and best milk his cows give, simply because 
the solids in that milk do not quite figure up 
‘0 thirteen per cent, especially if the price 
for which the milk was sold is not taken into 
sccount. If a gallon of milk containing thir- 
‘een per cent solids is worth thirteen cents, 
‘t would certainly seem that a gallon contain- 
‘ng fourteen per cent solids would be worth 
fourteen cents, and if this is the case, the 
man who sells milk containing but twelve 
per cent solids for twelve cents, cannot be ac- 
cused of cheating or defrauding his customers. 
Milk does not vary probably in the percent- 
“ge of ite valuable constituents more than do 
potatoes and sugar beets, but it is less diffi- 
cult to control or regulate the value of milk 
than of potatoes, making the temptation to 
deceive much greater in the one case than in 
the other. The law should have the effect to 
compel milk producers to know the relative 
value of the milk they are making, and if not 
up to the standard, to induce them to improve 
beter eee rich feed or by procuring 

, we doubt not the law will 





THE MILK SUPPLY OF CITIES. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture will hold its annual winter meeting for 
lectures and discussions this year, at South- 
boro’, right in the heart of the best milk pro- 
ducing section of the State, and as it has al- 
ways been the policy of the Board to discuss, 
at its meetings, such subjects as would natu- 
rally be of interest to the vitizens of the vicin- 
ity where the meetings are held, it would 
seem that a portion, at least, of the discussion 
should, this year be upon the subject of sup- 
plying milk for the city market. 

The discussion might embrace the best 
breeds of cows for milk; the better methods 
of feeding, both in summer and in winter; the 
keeping and handling of the milk on the farm 
and en route; and last, but not least, the 
best means for disposing of the product in the 
cities. It does look a little singular that 
scarcely two cities in the country are supplied 
with milk under the same system, and we very 
much doubt if the several systems are gener- 
ally understood by the public at large, for if 
they were, it would certainly seem that an ef- 
fort would be made toward the adoption of 
the best, or towards combining the best fea- 
tures of each in a new system. 

Now that Massachusetts has a milk law, 
fixing the standard of pure milk at 13 per 
cent of solids, it is not unlikely that the dis- 
cussion of the best breeds for the milkman 
might take a new turn. It certainly must if 
we are now breeding cows that yield large 
quantities of milk, but which falls short of the 
fixed and legal standard. 

It may be that such a discussion would draw 
out the milk contractors and the milk pedlers, 
as well as the farmers, but that would be no 
objection. The subject should be looked at 
from every possible standpoint. The milk 
dealer is as much needed, and has the same 
rights in a milk discussion as the producer, 
and for our part we would be glad to listen to 
papers from the milkmen of our large cities. 
It is possible that the farmer is the better paid 
of the two now, and if so, let the milk dealers 
prove it by honest figures. It is possible, too, 
that the railroads are doing a just thing by 
their patrons in their present system of deal- 
ing with milkmen and farmers. If so, let 
them also have an opportunity of showing it 
at a meeting for public discussion. 

Market gardening and fruit culture are 
large industries in this section of the State, 
and butter making, especially of the fancy 
grade, is a business of considerable impor- 
tance, but butter was a leading topic at the 
meeting, held in Greenfield last winter, while 
the milk supply of cities has not for a long 
while, if ever, been made a prominent subject 
for discussion at the meetings of the Board. 

Farmers have, for a long time, felt that the 
milk business is managed almost entirely 
for the benefit of the men who handle the 
milk, and that those who produce it are very 
poorly paid. The consumers are also com- 
plaining that they are charged too much for 
their milk, and that the article furnished them 
is not what it should be, nor what they are 
paying for. 

What more fitting place to come together 
and talk the matter over, bringing well ma- 
tured thoughts and plans, than at the meetings 
of the State Board of Agriculture? And in 
what part of the State would such a discus- 
sion be more likely to produce good fruits 
than in a section where almost every stock 
farmer isa milk producer. We hope the 
Board will consider this subject when making 
up their programme, if it is not already ma- 
tured. 


PEARS IN WESTERN MAINE. 


The Experience of a Veteran Grower, 





During 4 recent visit to Portland we spent a 
few hours in the pear garden of Mr. Samuel 
Rolfe, one of the veteran horticulturists of the 
State, as well asa most successful business 
man. His experience with pears extends over 
a period of twenty-five years, during which 
time he has carefully noted the whole history 
of the ups and downs of growing this fruit, 
and his opinion as to the merits or defects of 
certain varieties becomes thereby of great 
value to all cultivators. 

The pear garden of Mr. Rolfe is situated 
in the rear of his beautiful residence on State 
Street, and occupies not far from ten thousand 
feet of land, the character of which is a free 
loamy texture, tending to loose sand rather 
than to clay. ‘‘Why,” said Mr. Rolfe to us, 
ina tone of partial disappointment, ‘‘I was 
forty years old before I began to be interested 
in pears. Had I commenced to grow them 
twenty years sooner, as I ought to have done, 
how much I might have learned that I do not 
know, and how muchI might have accom- 
plished which Inow look forward to as not 
likely to be reached.” 

‘*How did your love for pears come about 
at that time of life ?” we ventured to inquire. 
‘Well, it was in this way, strawberries led 
to it. I had one year, say about 1847 or 
1848, a little bed of strawberries of the Wil- 
son’s Albany and Boston Pine varieties, that 
was a wonder. The bed was only eleven by 
fourteen feet, planted in hills. From one hill 
the second season from planting, I picked 
three hundred and forty-two ripe strawber- 
ries, and that year gathered more than fifty 
quarts from the little patch. At the time, Mr. 
Hovey of Boston, told me it was one of the 
most remarkable yields of strawberries he 
had ever known. My acquaintance with that 
gentlemen led me to go into growing pears, 
more for amusement than anything else, and 
so I began and have kept on until now.” 

We were walking through the famous little 
pear garden, which is laid off in nine squares 
or beds, each containing eight or ten trees, a 
few even as many asadozen. They seem 
crowded, and are in fact, too thickly set, but 
one and another variety has been added, until 
the garden now contains more than a hundred 
trees, some thirty or forty varieties being 
grown. 

‘‘Well, as I was saying,” continued Mr. 
Rolfe, as we strolled along the walks, ‘‘it was 
strawberries that led me into pears. At that 
time there was nobody who thought of grow- 
ing strawberries in their gardens, and not five 
hundred boxes were sold in a year in this city. 
Now, half a million boxes are sold annually 
in this city, nearly all of which, excepting the 
very earliest ones of the season, are grown 
within a radius of ten miles from the city, the 
larger part being grown on the Cape. [The 
town of Cape Elizabeth just opposite Port- 
land.] From the few trees which I began to 
set out twenty or so years ago, say a dozen or 
less, I have kept adding until, as you see, 
my grounds are now overcrowded, and last 
year I raised seventy-seven bushels of pears.” 
«“‘What varieties do you most esteem, and 
how many and what kinds would you recom- 
mend for general culture in most localities in 
Maine ?” 

“I think I place first in estimation the 
Louise Bonne and Bartlett. But Iam grow- 
ing too many kinds, though I believe I am 
not quite so bad as Mr. Wilder, who has ex- 
hibited, at some of the Massachusetts fairs, 
over three hundred distinct sorts. I have not 
fer from forty kinds, which is thirty more 
than any cultivator ever need have for market 
or profit. WereI to give alist of eight or 
ten varieties for this purpose it would com- 
lett, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Lawrence, Shel- 





have a tendency in this direction, 


don, Beurre Hardy; Urbaniste and Beurre 


a@’Anjou. That is eight, isn’t it? As to win- 
ter pears I don’t think much of them. The 
Lawrence and Duchesse are fall varieties, and 
when you come to winter sorts they don’t 
amount to much. The Vicar is the only one 
worth naming, and that is fit only for baking.’ 

This opinion of the Vicar coincides with 
that expressed in all the ‘‘books,” and is also 
that entertained by nearly all growers, though 
we are aware some esteem it very highly. 
There is a time when the Vicar is just right— 
after it has been kept for a few days in a warm 
room or inaclose drawer—when it is good 
cating; simply because it is a pear, and the 
season is winter. 

Sitting down with Mr. Rolfe, after a careful 
inspection of his heavily loaded trees, he re- 
sumed, at our request, some of his experi- 
ences in pear culture. 

“Our Pomological Society, embraces in its 
list of pears for this State some twenty-six va- 
rieties, and in its last schedule of premiums 
offered prizes for more than thia number. 
I have often thought it wrong for the Society 
to offer prizes for so many sorts, simply to 
give the highest premium to whoever chooses 
to make a fool of himself by growing the lar- 
gest number of varieties. It is all wrong. 
Such a course is not in the interest of the en- 
couragement of horticulture among us. Now, 
of their list of twenty-seven sorts I have my- 
self grown every one, and have discarded all 
but eight—that is to say—while I grow more 
because I have them, I do not recommend any 
but the eight which you have just noted down. 
Of the others, while some are good but are 
not to be recommended for cultivation, others 
are so poor they ought never to find a place 
on any list. Now the Belle Lucrative is an 
elegant pear, but it is too capricious for gen- 
eral culture. When well grown and just ripe, 
it has few equals, but it is with us very often 
of poor quality, because it is not grown under 
circumstances favorable to it. The Beurre 
Clairgeau is another variable pear, and with 
me it is always of poor quality. It is included 
in our State list, but should be stricken off. 
The Buffum is not a good pear. Doyenne 
Boussock ought never to be found on the list. 
The Fulton, our Topsham pear, is a beautiful 
fruit, and I am sorry that more of them are 
not grown. The books call it first-rate in 
quality, which is true, while it is hardy and a 
productive sort. If it could only be dissemi- 
nated, true to name, by some trustworthy 
person, so parties would be sure of getting it 
when ordered, it would be a boon to Maine 
pear lovers. Glout Morceau I cannot grow 
successfully. The Goodale, another of our 
Maine seedlings, is not a first-class, and I 
should not recommend it. Howell is a great 
bearer, but the fruit had a sour flavor that 
renders it undesirable. The Maria Louise is 
a beautiful pear, but it needs very light cul- 
ture or the fruit will be poor. There are but 
few grown in Maine, though Iam sure more 
ought to be grownthan now. Swan’s Orange, 
which is on our State list, is a very poor pear, 
and the Winter Nelis it don’t pay to bother 
with. Such are some of my conclusions about 
pears, reached after along experience with 
them, and I feel more and more certain that 
no man should attempt to grow above eight 
or ten sorts. Those of the varieties I have 
named, will give afair group every year, 
while the others are sure to bring more or less 
disappointment and discouragement.” 

The trees in Mr. Kolfe’s grounds were finely 
grown, the soil rich and open, and the trees 
well mulched with leaves and seaweed. At 
the front of Mr. Rolfe’s lot, his balcony gar- 
dens and little borders were admirably man- 
aged, the planting being judicious, anda 
wealth of coleus, fuschias, geraniums, vines 
and the choicer annuals making a display 
which many passers-by stopped to admire. 
His interest in pear culture is not confined to 
growing them for his own satisfaction, but he 
has for years been one of the most successful 
and enthusiastic exhibitors at all our leading 
fairs, and many are those in Maine who have 
enjoyed his lively conversation about his fa- 
vorite fruit, and been led, we trust, to put 
out trees through his influence and example. 
Though, as he says, he began to plant forty 
years too late, it is our hope he may live to 
make up for lost time, and enjoy his pears 
and garden to the very latest day of life. 





THE COLLEGE HERD. 


The sanitaty condition of the herd of cows 
on the farm of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College having been referred to the Cattle 
Commissioners, they submitted the following 
report on the same to the Secretary of the 
Board :— 

West NewrTon, August 12th, 1880. 
Hon. Cuarves L. Furr, 
Secretary Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 

Sm :—At the annual meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, held February 3d, 1880, 
the following Preamble and Vote were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Wuereas, The Board of Agriculture have 
seen in the public prints a charge that cattle 
infected by some contagious disease had been 
sold from the Agricultural College Farm ; and 

Wuereas, From the best information at 
present in possession of the Béard, this state- 
ment is believed to be utterly false ; and 

Wuereas, It is important to furnish an 
authoritative answer which shall satisfy the 
farmers of the State, and relieve any anxiety 
which they may feel ; it is 

Vorep, That the attention of the Commis- 
sioners on Contagious Diseases among Cattle 
be called to this subject, and that they be re- 
quested immediately to examine the cattle at 
the Agricultural College, and all others claim- 
ed or suspected to be diseased, and to report 
as soon as may be, the results of their investi- 
gations to this Board. 

In compliance with the above request, the 
Commissioners visited the Agricultural College 
July 3d, they having been unable to attend to 
the matter before, owing to the illness of a 
member of the Board. The cattle had been 
kept in the barn by special request, and conse- 
quently were in the most favorable state for 
examination. A careful inspection of the entire 
stock, showed that all the animals were per- 
fectly healthy ; respiration normal, no cough- 
ing, in fact we could not find evidence of any 
trouble, thoracic or otherwise. 

Respectfully submitted 
E. F. Tuayer, 
H. W. Jorpan. 





OLEOMARGARINE. 

The sale of ole ine has enormously 
increased of late, a large part of the product 
being sent to the Southern States or exported 
out of the country, to places where the law 
does not interfere to prevent its sale as the 
genuine product of the dairy. Very few peo- 
ple, even among butter makers and produce 
dealers, have any idea of the extent of the 
manufacture. The New York Pulletin has 
recently published a table of the weekly 
product of oleomargarine in the principal 
cities of the country, which shows the total 
amount to be at present 2,472,000 pounds 
each week, an average of 412,000 pounds for 
each of the six working days of the week, us- 
ing every week over 5,000,000 pounds of fat. 
These figures seem hardly credible, but the 
Bulletin says they are obtained from authori- 
tative sources, and are below rather than 
above the actual amounts. Boston is credited 
with the manufacture of 288,000 pounds week- 
ly, and as it takes over two pounds of crude 
fat to make one pound of the finished product, 
it would seem as if, with the number of cattle 








dairy and creamery butter is more than fifty 
per cent higher than it was a year ago, and 
even the lower grades, which would apparent- 
ly be most affected by the artificial article, 
have risen almost in the same proportion. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TRIMMING GOOSEBERRIES—HARDY PEACHES. 

I have some gooseberry bushes which have been 
set out a few years, and have troubled me by the 
branches drooping ever and taking root. How 
ought they to be treated? What are the hardiest 
kinds of peaches ? A Reaper. 

Lovell, Me., Aug. 12, 1880. 

Remarks.—Gooseberrics, like currants, require 
for their best development and full bearing, pretty 
severe pruning in addition to a thorough cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The old and crooked branches 
should be cut out, leaving only so many thrifty 
ones as will receive plenty of air and sunlight. 
The ends may also be somewhat shortened with 
prospect of increased size of fruit. It should be 
the aim to have the wood all renewed as often as 
every fourth or fifth year, cutting out the oldest 
each season. The berries are produced on wood 
two years or more old. Possibly the variety you 
cultivate ic more inelined to produce wood than 
fruit. In that case a change may be advisable. 
Your locality must be very near the northern 
limit of the peach growing region. It is very 
doubtful if there are any varieties that will prove 
uniformly hardy so far North. Something, how- 
ever, may be gained by the choice of situation, as 
an elevated spot or a northern exposure will often 
carry trees safely through a winter in which trees 
in. valleys or on the sunny side of hills may be 
destroyed or the fruit buds killed. It is the 
swollen buds started into activity by untimely 
heat that are most often destroyed. We should 
have much more confidence in success from se- 
lected situations than from the choice of varieties. 
Readers of the Farmer who have cultivated 
peaches successfully in central Maine, will confer 
a favor by giving us the names of such varieties, 
ifany there are which have proved more hardy 
than others. We find scarcely an allusion to 
peach culture in Maine in any of the reports of the 
American Pomological Society or other publica- 
tions at hand. Still, in very favorable situations, 
and by close pruning and mulching it may be pos- 
sible for one to eat fruit from his own trees, which 
is to some a source of great satisfaction. 


FOOT ROT IN A COW. 

As I am a constant reader of the Farmer, I 
take the liberty to ask you a few questions about 
a cow. She has got what people here call the foot 
rot. In her right hind foot where the hoof splits, 
is a hard bunch of flesh. She had the same com- 
plaint last summer, and three applications of hot 
tar entirely cured it. I have made several more 
applications of the tar this year, and of blue vit- 
riol and turpentine, but they have done no good. 
The cow is quite lame, and is an extra one. I 
would like to know if any of the readers of the 
FARMER have had any such experience, if 60, is it 
the real foot rot, and what will cure it? Trusting 
that you will not pass this by unnoticed, I remain 
very truly yours, W. S. Srerar. 

Rutland, Vt., Sept. 1, 1880. 

Remarks.—The hard “bunch of flesh” is the 
result of a fungus growth. The best way to get 
rid of it is, to take the animal to a blacksmith’s 
shop, put her in the ox-sling, and with a sharp 
knife, cut away all ofthe morbid growth. Ifthe 
part bleeds too freely, apply an iron heated to a 
dull red heat, to the cut surface. It will be neces- 
sary to examine and dress the part two or three 
times a week. A pledget of fine tow or lint satu- 
rated with tincture of myrrh placed between the 
hoofs and confined there by cotton cloth, will assist 
the healing process, and at the same time protect 
the part from injury. If, on examination there 
appears a fungus growth, it will be necessary to 
apply with a feather, the butyr of antimony, care- 
fully avoiding the healthy structure. Keep her in 
a clean, dry place until the wound is healed. 


HOG CHOLERA. 


In this vicinity, young pigs from one to four 
weeks old are dying. They first look dark colored 
er black; the next day seem ¢ick, panting and 
trying to catch their breath, and within three days 
are dead. Any information as to the disease and 
its prevention will be very gratefully received by 
your subscribers in this section. 

Henny HaYwarp. 


Rutland, Vt., Sept. 2, 1880. 

RemMarks.—The discoloration of the skin and 
difficulty of breathing, are prominent symptoms 
of the swine plague or hog cholera—a contagious 
disease; the Josses by it in this country have been 
immense. Prevention.—Keep them in a clean, 
dry place, not exposed to draughts of air. Sepa- 
rate the sick from the healthy, give them clean 
food to eat, and clean water to drink. Good re- 
sults have followed the administration of carbolic 
acid, five to ten drops twice or three times a day 
to each animal, put into the drinking water. 


Selections, 


SWINE INDUSTRY. 








THE 


The proportions which the swine industry 
have reached within the past five or six years 
are indeed marvellous. ‘To indicate its pres- 
ent extent, says the Prairie Farmer, we ma 
say that the estimate of Hon. J. Kt. Dodge, 
the eminent statistician, places the number of 
swine required for the hog products exported 
from this country in 1879 at $6,000,000. The 
money value of these products exported by 
the United States during the last fiscal year 
was $79,438,936. The value of the hams 
which went to make up the aggregate was 
$51,074,433; of lard, $22,856,673; of pork, 
$4,867,568 ; of live hogs, $700,262. It has 
been shown repeatedly by experiments that 
well-bred Berkshires and Poland China swine 
will, under favorable circumstances, produce 
twelve pounds of pork for a bushel of corn. 
These instances may not be very numerous, 
but they show what can be done, and done 
without much difficulty. From a list of ex- 
periments in feeding swine made in several 
States, the lowest average was 5} pounds of 
pork to a bushel of corn fed on the ground, 
and the highest an average of twenty pounds 
made by feeding a pair of pigs green corn in 
the ear. From thirteen experiments made, 
the average of every bushel of corn was ten 
pounds of pork. ith a good breed of swine 
properly cared for, five and six-tenths pounds 
of corn ought to produce one pound of pork, 
or one bushel of corn ten pounds of pork. 
This is a better average than is generally ob- 
tained, but it is both possible ol racticable. 
Instead of six pounds to the bushel—which is 
a fair estimate with inferior animals to con- 
sume the grain—the farmer ought not to be 
content with less than ten pounds. It is not 
difficult to calculate what one is doing in feed- 
ing corn to hogs in the way of returns. If 
one bushel of corn represents ten pounds of 
pork, and the price of pork is $3 per hun- 
dred, the farmer is receiving thirty cents per 
bushel for his corn, and if pork is $4 per hun- 
dred he is getting forty cents for corn. The 
moral is: Get good stock of improved breeds, 
even if the first cost is rather high. 

A Canadian correspondent of the Berkshire 
Bulletin calls attention to the complaints of 
some who try to raise Berkshire pigs; one 
being that they are apt to get too fat, and 
then go lame or die. He says that by fol- 
lowing a few simple hygienic rules, the Berk- 
shire can be raised as easy and in as healthy 
condition as any other pig. Never feed the 
young pigs on strong, concentrated food— 
such as ground corn, peas or other grain— 
alone. Give milk (if obtainable) or water, 
with equal proportions of bran, shorts and 
boiled potatoes or other roots of vegetables ; 
if the bran and shorts can be scalded, so much 
the better. 





Usxs or — Poratro.—In France, tarina is 
largely used for culinary purposes. The famed 
vies, sauces and soups of France are large- 

fy indebted for their excellence to that source, 
and its bread and By? he pp ratd 80, while a 
great deal of the cognac, imported 
into England from France is the product of the 
potato. hout Germany the same uses 
Poland, the manufacture of 





THE STEER FOR BEEF. 


A correspondent of the Jowa Homestead 
writes: The cattle breeder is or should be 
looking for not only the steer which will make 
the most beef in the shortest time, but the 
beef which will return the greatest profit. 
They have worn their teeth and wearied their 
jaws long enough in masticating the tough and 
tasteless tissues of a muscular system. And 
there has been in the last year a more thor- 
ough investigation of this question than at any 
former period of our, history. Disappoint- 
ments were encountered in some calssiatinte, 
which at first were not well understood. 
Those aieing stock in Texas, Oregon, or on 
our western plains, supposed if they graded 
up their stock with Short horns, Devons, or 
Herefords, they could produce as sweet, ten- 
der and delicious beef as we could in Iowa, 
Illinois, or Ohio. And why not? Why is 
not a work ox, when thoroughly fattened, as 
finely marbled, tender and juicy beef, as the 
steer which has been permitted to leisurely 
crop the tender grass in the rich pastures, and 
drink his water from the spring brook which 
constantly flows at his feet? The labor and 
constant exercise of the ox enlarges the mus- 
cle, and prevents the adi matter or fat 
from aceumulating in the cellular tissue. The 
beef of \be work ox is considered of an infe- 
rior quality, for the reason that it is made up 
principally of muscular development, and is of 
little use on the table, as in cooking it will 
cook dry and curl up, and will produce an 
abundance of whit leather. 

The steers raised on the plains or in Texas 
or Oregon, before they reach the Chicago 
and eastern market are veritable work oxen. 
Though they may not bear the yoke, yet from 
their calfhood they have been used to daily 
marches for food and water, and been com- 
pelled to seek the foot hills or even the sides 
of the mountains for pasture, where there is 
no water. All this is great against the char- 
acter of the beef, and it is useless to expect 
even the high grade steer of the plains, even 
if they had the same quality of sweet grasses, 
to be first class beef. And the Oregon steer, 
when he arrives at the Missouri river, has per- 
formed a drudgery and servitude that has 
made his flesh hard and leathery, there being 
no more marbling in his flesh than in that of 
the workhorse, the gray hound or the ante- 
lope. ‘There are now, it is stated, 23,800 
head of Oregon steers slowly wending their 
way over the mountains and deserts. ‘This 
fall they expect to reach the Yellowstone val- 
ley, where they will winter. Next spring 
they will be driven to some point west of 
Cheyenne on the Union Pacific railroad, and 
shipped to our grain fields to be fattened up 
for market. And some have vainly imagined 
that these can with care be made first class 
beef. At first butchers and shippers bought 
liberally of them, supposing if they were high 
grades and were round and plump in form 
they were an article equal to the best. But 
experience bas proven that they were of the 
same class of beef as work oxen. The same 
is the case with Texas cattle, after their long 
drive, and the other cattle on our plains where 
pasture and water require much daily labor of 
the stock to partake of both. They are all 
work oxen. But recently has this been so 
clearly demonstrated. Formerly they raised 
only the worst class of scrubs. The past few 
years large numbers of the better class of 
bulls have been used, and they expected their 
grade steers to compare favorably with our 
choicest ones. 

Besides, water is one of the important ele- 
ments not only in the rapid development of 
beef, but in producing the choice qualities. 
Water must be pure, cool, and plentiful, and 
of easy access. 

We do not wish to be understood as taking 
the position that there is no difference in the 
quality, naturally, between the well-bred ani- 
mal and the Texan or Iowa scrub. Far from 
it. But our position is that a steer which has 
to labor, to travel, to be deprived of water for 
long seasons, etc., is not, and cannot be, 
equal in the choice quality of his beef to the 
steer which has had plentifully the choicest 
food and reposed quietly by the side of the 
running brook. 





A WET CELLAR FOR KEEPING 
APPLES. 


In view of the constantly increasing produc- 
tion of apples and the seemingly almost uni- 
versal crop the present season, and as the 
late-keepers usually bring the most remunera- 
tive prices, it is of vast importance that we 
practice the best known methods of picking, 
mene and storing. In this matter many 

ave pet theories that are directly opposite to 
those of others. For instance, a recent cor- 
respondent states that among essentials for 
keeping apples is a dry cellar with cement 
bottom. ‘This is directly opposite to the ex- 
perience of all the fruit dealers who visited my 
cellar for the purpose of inspecting stock dur- 
ing the past winter and spring, among them 
two from West Virginia, who handled thou- 
sands of barrels in this county alone the past 
season, and extensive fruit growers. One of 
them remarked that whenever he entered a 
cellar and was compelled to walk on boards 
to keep out of the water, he was sure to find 
the fruit in good condition, allowing, of 
course, that the temperature had been kept as 
near the freezing point as possible—as is ne- 
cessary in either case. 

Now both of these advocates are enthusias- 
tic in their theories; is it true that both are 
correct? As an experiment, during apple- 
poss last fall, selections were made of the 

orthern Spy and Yellow Bellflower, careful- 
ly handled; each specimen of the latter was 
wrapped separately in paper and placed in 
ventilated packages, and stored immediately 
in my cellar, where, owing to the springy na- 
ture of the location, notwithstanding the tho- 
rough drainage, during the spring months 
water will be found on portions of the earth 
bottom. ‘The result has been that we are now 
(July 2) supplied with samples of the Spy in 
a good state of preservation ; the Bellflower held 
out well till June 1. Taking into consideration 
that neither variety is classed among the long- 
keepers, the latter being what dealers term 
‘tholiday fruit,” I am fully convinced that by 
careful and judicious handling, and practising 
all the other best known conditions favorable 
for keeping fruit, dampness, or in other words 
a wet cellar bottom, is not detrimental to the 
long-keeping of our winter fruit.—Cor. N. Y. 
Tribune. 





HOW TO MAKE, REFINE AND KEEP 
CIDER AND WINES. 


Among the first requisites in either cider or 
wine making is a perfect juice from fruit in its 
perfection; and of this state the novice is a 
poor judge. Some kinds of fruit, as gra 
must be dead ripe; but not so with apples. 
They must have their sprightliest flavor, and 
be so mixed in variety as to blend together 
into the desired flavor, and which must never 
be either lost or changed. Drugs and clari- 
fiers spoil wines, and cider is only a synonym 
for the wine of the apple, as ‘‘perry”.is for 
the pear. There is, however, a distinction 
of usage between wine and cider-wine, which 
consists of the addition of water and sugar to 
cider. 

If it be attempted to make cider out of sea- 
son, or of unripe fruit, sugar becomes a ne- 
cessity to preserve it from the acetous fermen- 
tation; and spices and alcoholic liquors have 
the same effect. But the true wine of any 
fruit is the perfected juices after they have un- 
dergone the vinous fermentation by slow and 

ual changes in a protected situation of 
stillness and rest. Yet the best I can do for 
the people is to recommend the use of spices 
and sugars to taste, because I know they will 
not have the juices of which I speak, or even 
if they havea very fair juice, it may be they 
will attempt to scour out a fousty cask with a 
“log chain,” in which to k it; or, worst 
of all, attempt to clean an old water-cask, in 
which pag 8 of deca yy no a 
are too ly establi or anythi ort 
of fire to pane Th Nature is perfect in all 
her intments and finalities, and they who 
aan nearest to aknowledge and compli- 
ance with her facts will succeed the best in 
their accomplishments. The cleanest cask is 
one that has once been filled with an alcoholic 
liquor, to save the wood of which it is made 
from any taste. Apples must be mashed, not 





ter—the best liquor to add; but mind, these 
are only necessary to an imperfect juice ; while 
a clean and preserved vessel is necessary to 
the best. After racking, bung-up and keep 
tightly bunged always until y for bottling, 
which will require one year at least, or more. 
If the fermentation is incomplete, the wine 
will strain the cask, in which case bore a gim- 
let hole in the top stave near the quarter 
hoop ; let the gas off and recork. When bot- 
tled—as at times—rest in a cool, dark 
cellar or vault is absolutely necessary to the 
best results, and we know but one end to its 
keeping, of which the epicure is the best 
judge. 

N. B.—Good cider cannot be made in warm 
weather, and no wine can be racked in warm 
or cloudy weather.—Cor. Germ. Telegraph. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Prof. Lyon Playfair, the eminent English 
chemist, contributed the following article to a 
recent number of Frazer’s Magazine : 


Our own English nesta are fitted to give 
splendid results in the production of butter if 
our farmers would use the inventions of other 
lauds tv obtain their products with uniformity 
and regularity. Even our old reputation for 
cattle-breeding does not stand without chal- 
lenge on the other side of the Atlantic. Last 
autumn I visited a farm in Vermont, where I 
saw, among the cattle, dukes and duchesses of 
genuine pedigree which would have rejoiced 
the hearts of our best breeders. There has 
been a widespread distribution of excellent 
Jerseys, and other good breeds, all through 
the states, and fresh grass butter, during the 
whole winter, can be had in New York from 
the Mississippi, Tennessee, and other regions. 
While we have been contented in recent years 
to depend more and more on the lean stock of 
Ireland, so as to produce high-priced beef, and 
neglected the breeding of cattle, the farmers 
on the other side of the Atlantic are continual- 
ly trying to improve their breeds. In the 
future the competition in beef will be great, 
for transport is improving, and the cattle on 
the prairie lands are increasing so fast that 
their surplus must be exported, even at small 
profits. Sheep are now fed over the cotton- 
lands, on the seed, after the expression of the 
oil, and are thus reared with much economy, 
for their manure greatly improves the crop, 
while their wool, being added to profits, 
enables the mutton to be exported at little 
cost. Already all the products of the hog are 
competing heavily with our home supply. 

On visiting one of those huge factories at 
Chicago where thousands are daily slaughter- 
ed and converted into transportable products, 
the owner remarked to me that they were a 
mere concentration, or, as he expressed it, 
** incarnation,” of Indian corn, and, therefore, 
the cheapest way of getting that bulky corn 
transported to Europe. It is true that the 
_— of meat to the consumer in the United 

‘ingdom has kept up well during the past 
years, but how long such prices will continue 
is a question for experience to determine. 1 
may be wrong, but I think the future supply 
of animal food from the west will ultimately 
keep down the prices of meat as well as of 
corn. In regard to oats and barley we have 
little to fear, and we ought to hold our own 
against dairy produce when the pressure of 
competition teaches the farmer that he must 
improve in quality as well as increase in quan- 
tity. My views are of no more value than 
those of any other intelligent observer, for, 
though I have paid considerable attention to 
the science of agriculture, | have never been 
engaged in its practical operations. Still, as 
a chemist, Iam much struck with some facts 
in regard to the agriculture of this country, to 
which I can now make only a passing allusion. 

The production of human food, especially 
in Ireland, is decreasing very rapidly. We 
have seen that the effect of competition on the 
New England States has been to increase the 
production of the soil for various kinds of 
crops. But this notably is not the case in 
Ireland, ogeciatty in regard to the crop of 
potatoes. revious to 1845 six and seven 
tons of potatoes per acre were constantly 
raised upon Irish soil. This produce dropped 
to 5.6 tons between 1847 and 1851; to 5.3 
between 1852 and 1856, and fell as low as 3.1 
tons between 1869 and 1878. In other parts 
of the United Kingdom there has been little 
falling off in the produce of this crop; and 
the weakened state of the tuber, to which the 
decline is commonly ascribed, as a result of 
the potato disease, has no real foundation. 
It is a canon in agriculture that the best ma- 
nure for any crop is that of the animal which 
is fed on that crop, because all its ingredients 
are in exact proportion to the wants of the 
plant. It is in this way that the cotton lands 
of America are now so benefited by the sheep, 
which feed upon the pressed seeds. In Ire- 
land, however, a great change has taken place 
in the habits of the population. Formerly the 
potato was a staple article of food; the peo- 

le lived upon the farms, and restored to the 
[and what was extracted in the growth of po- 
tatoes. But when many emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and when the residue changed so materi- 
ally their mode of diet, the manurial balance 
of production and restoration was much 
changed, and the immense falling off of pro- 
duction has been the consequence. It can 
only be by due restoration of the abstracted 
ingredients of the soil through artificial ma- 
nure that the land of Ireland can regain its 
old fertility. 

Cereals during a lengthened period have 
been lessening and cattle increasing in Ire- 
land. If the balance of nutritive equivalent 
be struck between them, the startling result 
follows that Ireland could have fed 2,520,000 
more people in 1456-7 than it could in 1878, 
During a large portion of that time England 
and Scotland were increasing in food-pro- 
ducing power, but latterly oo have been de- 
creasing also, though not nearly to the extent 
of Ireland. I state this important fact be- 
cause it clearly shows that our agriculture is 
already changing its condition. 

The economical aspect of the question is an- 
other matter. It might pay a farmer to grow 
nothing but lavender, and the land might be 
fulfilling its functions without growing food at 
all, if it produced profit to invest in food from 
other lands. But changes are going on, and 
rapidly, in the production of food in this coun- 
try, and it is a problem for all of us to consid- 
er attentively. Asa very small contribution 
to it, I have given the impressions produced 
upon my own mind during a pleasant resi- 
dence of a few months in the New England 
States last autumn. 





AMERICAN GRAPES. 


The extensive ravages of the grape disease 
in France and Italy, and other wine-growing 
countries of Europe, have caused such losses 
to the agriculture of the Old World, and have 
so defied all other remedies, that resort is now 
being had there to the importation of the 
American varieties of the grape vine, which 
are not subject to the disease. This is a new 
proof of the progress made by this Republic 
in lines of production which were once deemed 
essentially foreign to the genius of our insti- 
tutions, and likely to be always monopolized 
by Europe. Grape growing has indeed made 
& progress in the United States that compares 
favorably with that of many lines of manufac- 
ture, which were once deemed mere hot-house 
exotics, but which are now strong, deep-root- 
ed and flourishing domestic staples. hether 
for the purpose of manufacturing into wine or 
raisins, or for table use as fruits, American 

are making rapid headway in many 
ee apt the prorat ine the mee give 
a somewhat Euro aspect to the landscape. 
It is, however, a business that requires study, 
care and attention, as well as practical expe- 
rience. Capital might perhaps be equally well 
invested in other lines of production. As for 
example, in that of silk, of which we usea 
very quantity in our manufactures, but 
are obliged to import the whole of the raw ar- 
ticle from foreign lands.— Germantown Tel. 





Tur Honry Crop.—The reports concern- 
ing the honey crop are very favorable, not- 
withstandiag the recent large mortality among 
the bees. California there will be about 
three-fourths of a regular crop, which is much 

than was expected from the small num- 





From our Special Reporter. 


THE VERMONT STATE PAIR. 


A Good Display of Farm Produce and Stock, 
and no Drawbacks but bad weather. 


Montre.ier, Sept. 15, 1880. 

The thirteenth annual fair of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which opened at Prospect Park yesterday, ex- 
perienced a serious “‘damper” in the showers of 
the early morning today. A day may be never 
80 fair except in the morning, yet if rainy then, 
many are deterred from setting out who must re- 
gret their mistake when too late to rectify it. 
Politics too, has its influence this year on many 
of the exhibitions, the attention of the people being 
divided between President making and the show 
of farm products. This condition of the public 
interest is plainly noticeable here at the close of an 
exciting State election, and just as the returns are 
coming in from Maine. Then, too, Vermont has 
suffered very severcly this season from excessive 
and long continued dry weather. During all our 
acquaintance with the State, we have never seen 
the fields and pastures presenting en brown an ap- 
pearance as they do today, in the vicinity of North- 
field and Moutpelier, and we*learn that on the 
other side of the mountains, especially along the 
lake shore, the drought has been still more severe. 
At “Cream Hill” farm, Shoreham, the residence 
of Mr. A. C. Harris, and where three or four years 
ago, we saw hundreds of acres of pasturage fit for 
mowing, even after 200 horses and colts had been 
well served upon it during summer, we learn that 
the surface is absolutely bare, though the stock 
was removed some weeks ago. Mr. Harris and 
many others have realized here, in Vermont, as 
never before, the advantages of a system of partial 
soiling, especially for dairy stock. Mr. Harris’ 
cows have been stabled and fed with English hay 
for many weeks past, and the yield of butter for 
the season will be fully equal to that of more fa- 
vorable years. The drought has also encouraged 
the cultivation of millet, Hungarian grass and 
corn for feeding, both green and dry, so that the 
misfortune will not be entirely without its com- 
We had expected to find the live 
stock at the fair looking rather thin in consequence 
of short feed in the pastures, but in this we are 
happily disappointed. Either good farmers only, 
have brought in their exhibits, or poor cattle were 
left at home. We scarcely suspect a 
drought by the appearance of the cattle and sheep 
shown. 


pensations. 


should 


Ayrshires 
as usual, at the Vermont show, take a prominent 
place. L.S. Drew, Burlington, had 14 animals of 
different ages, from calves upward. His stock has 
been frequently alluded to in these columns, and 
A. K. & 
G. M. Drury, Greensboro’, exhibited a small herd 
of bulls and heifers, while A. Fisher, St. Albans, 
and I. T. Parish, Fairfax, have each a collection 
of selected animals of this breed, from their herds. 


is well known as being among the best. 


The Devons 

are not out in large numbers. Edward Hunger- 
ford, Burlington, has as fine a herd of this breed 
numbering 10 animals, as we have seen at any fair. 
A herd of 15 by Edwin House, a portion of which 
are from Goy. Hyde’s stock, and others from Mr. 
Session’s, will give the judges some work to do. 
A bull entered by C. L. Stevens, Danville, that 
has taken numerous premiums in years past, is an 
animal of fine form, and a rich dark red color. 
Such stock should find plenty of admirers. 


Shorthorns, 

C. K. Gray, East Montpelier, has on exhibition, 
a cow and three heifers; H. H. Martin, same place, 
four magnificent fat oxen and a pair of steers that 
are excellent specimens of “baby beef.” He also 
has an assortment of milch cows and growing 
heifers of promise. Luke C. Fisher, Cabot, an- 
other breeder of Shorthorns, has the 8-year-old bull, 
2d Lord of Malvern, with eleven cows and beifers. 
Geo. Gould, Cabot, isa small exhibitor in this class. 
We miss the splendid stock of this breed shown in 
previous years by Col. Cannon, Gov. Smith and 
Geo. Reynolds. Gov. Smith this year, exhibits 
Jerseys and Guernseys only from his yards. In 
the class of grade Shorthorns, Van Sicklen & 
Brigham, Burlington, make a good show of work- 
ing oxen, steers and heifers, one pair of oxen being 
specially noticeable. 

Jerseys and Guernseys. 

A sclected herd of Jerseys from Gov. Smith’s 
farm at St. Albans attracts a large share of atten- 
tion from admirers of these handsome animals; 
they number 12, and were all imported last fall. 
Kisber, 4377, a 3-year-old bull of Fowler’s im- 
portation, is one of the finest bulls we have ever 
seen. Sally, a 3-three-ycar-old heifer, has recently 
dropped twins that will be raised, even thongh of 
opposite sexes. E. P. Darling, Elmore, shows a 
bull bred by W. D. P ronson. A heifer from the 
yard of E. & T. Fairbanks, shown by M. P. Wal- 
lace, is a beauty of its kind. W. D. Bronson, E, 
Hardwick, exhibits 16 head of Jerseys, consisting 
of cows 5 years and 3 years old, and 2-year-old 
heifers in milk, and yearling heifers, all registered 
stock, which are sold, to ship from the grounds at 
the close of the fair, to Richardson Bros., Daven- 
This sale reduces Mr. Bronson’s herd 
more than half, but with a choice selection re- 
tained for breeding, he will, ere long, be able to 
duplicate it. Mr. Bronson’s herd is the one that 
last year divided the prizes so equally with Mr. 
Adams of No. Pomfret, and had previously taken 
the society’s gold medal. Two Guernseys only 
are shown, a bull and heifer by Gov. Smith, and 
which carry such marks of butter stock that we 
expect to see this breed much more common in the 


port, Lowa. 


near future. 
Grades. 

James Millbam, Shelburn, makes a rare exhibit 
of a grade Shorthorn cow 5 years old, with three 
heifers by her side, 16 months old, the result ofa 
single birth. The heifers are remarkably thrifty 
and vigorous, weighing between 700 and 800 Ibs. 
each. Eleven grade calves, and one thorough- 
bred Durham are shown by Luther G. Town of 
Ea. Montpelier. 

Holsteins 
are not very numerous as yet, in Vermont, judging 
by the single entry of a 2-year-old bull by Peter 
Wheeler, Marshfield. 
Working Oxen 

are a prominent feature here. A. M. Pierce, More- 
town, shows one pair, large and well matched; H.- 
C. Jones a pair steers 18 months old, weighing 
2230 pounds. Herbert A. Wood, Barnard, a good 
pair Durham grades. We also find 15 yokes of 
oxen hitched outside the sheds, but with no entry 
cards attached. One pair Shorthorn cows, large, 
handsome, and well matched, standing in yoke, 
pass very readily for oxen by casual observers; 
they appear to be well trained, and must be able 
to perform a large amount of farm work. Such 
examples lead one to inquire why it is that cows 
are so seldom trained to work in this country. 
On many small farms they might do a large por- 
tion of the team work without serious incon- 


venience. But custom says no! 


Swine. 

If our jovial friend Milliken, who has something 
over 150 fattening hogs in his pasture lot at North 
Woodstock, Ct., thinks he could sweep the list of 
prizes offered for swine by the New England So- 
ciety, what would he think of the exhibit here 
today, where the whole exhibit, including un- 
weaned pigs, numbers less than fifty animals? 
Chester White was the only breed shown here on 
the opening day, and the names of breeders are I. 
W. Leonard, Barre, and Frank P. Willard, East 
Montpelier. We know there are some very choice 
Berkshires in the State, which would add very 
much to the exbibit in this department. In 
the dairy districts, especially where butter is made, 
hogs must play an important part in farm economy. 


Merino Sheep. 

This is the first time we have ever seen flocks of 
sheep all blanketed like horses. The plea is, that 
the wool keeps clean while the animals are en 
route on the cars. The blankets are of coarse, 
sacking, some of them trimmed with red borders, 
giving the sheep a very attractive appearance. 
Some parties unacquainted with the intrinsic worth 
of these greasy, dirty looking animale, would per- 
haps, deem them the better looking for being 
pretty well hidden, but while rams bring a thou- 
sand dollars each, outside appearances are of little 
account. The first pens reached are occupied by 
F. & L. E. Moore, Shoreham, with 29 head led by 
the ram Centennial, which, with four ewes, took 
the prize at Philadelphia in 1876; 23 of his get are 
included in the flock shown. Near by, is the flock 
of T. Stickney & Son of Shoreham, numbering 22 
head. G. A. Cutting also from Shoreham, has 3 
yearling rams and 3 lambs. The Pomfret Merinos 
are represented by A. E. Fuller, with 24 head. 
These sheep have a wide reputation. A. J. Stow 
of Weybridge, shows a flock of ten. R. J. Jones, 
West Cornwall, the old headquarters for Merino 
sheep breeding, has 21 animals. 

South Downs, 
are shown by A. O. & J. Bemis Lyndon, with 22 
head averaging aclip last year of 8} pounds on the 


whole flock, two bucks showing twelve pounds 
each. 

John D, Wheat, Putney, who took eight pre- 
miums at the New England Fair, is here with 23 
head that are worthy an examination and study. 
H. O. Smith, Pomfret, F. V. Smith, Stowe & C. K. 
Gray, E. Montpelier, complete the list in this de- 
partment and we next come to the 

Cotswolds, 
entered by W. C. Danforth, Barnard, twenty-two in 
number. Julius Woodworth, Lacolle, Ca., with 
thirty; Peter Robinson, same place twenty-three 
and Charles Robinson, Lacolle, about the same 
number. Vermont farmers can hardly relish seeing 
all the premiums on long wools taken by their Ca 
nada neighbors, but we can not see how they can 
blame any body but themselves. 
Poultry. 

The poultry is out in good numbers and the qual 
ity especially of turkeys and geese good. D. W. 
Soule, Barre has eight pens of geese in variety, also 
six coops of bronze turkeys some of them of great 
weight. 

J. A. Young, East Montpelier, Geo. C. Willard, 
Barre & N. A. Templeton same place have very fine 


large turkeys. At the other extreme Fred. Em- 
mons, Montpelier, shows a collection of bantums. 


Other bantams are exhibited by H. W. Davis, 
Alburgh Springs, J. B. Hill, Middlesex, & Chas. 
Moore, Plainfield. Geo. Davis, Rast Montpelier, 
makes a very attractive exhibition of Cochin Chinas 
and light Brahmas, Chas. Morse, Plainfield, dark 
Brahmas, and Fred. Emmons a variety of Games. 
This department is better than on some former 
years and decidedly superior to the poultry exhibit 
of the New England Society this year. 
Agricultural Implements. 

Notwithstanding the society have this year made 
extra efforts to accumulate exhibitors of imple- 
ments, by erecting a commodious tent, the number 
of exhibits appears small, coming as we do from 
Worcester, the head quarters of the manufacture of 
such goods. The Ames Plow Co. occupy about one 
fourth of the tent with an exhibit of plows, cider- 
presses, straw cutters, haying tools, &c. 

Everett & Small have their LaDow Harrow, 
matchless plows and wind engine. Whitman & 
Barnes bring up eleven chilled iron plows. Dr. 
Chas. G. Allen presente the Yankee Rake for in- 
spection, and Gregg & Co. the Meadow King, while 
Horace Fifield, Barre, shows the old Bay State. The 
Lufkin plow is on exhibition in full number of 
sizes. A. W. Gray’s Sons, manufacturers of horse 
power threshing machines and who took the first 
premium at the New England Fair last week, have 
one of their two-horse machines here, which is at- 
tracting the attention of all who use horse powers 
on the farm. This firm, with established reputa 
tion for perfection of work and fair dealing, need 
no special mention to readers of the Farmer with 
whom their machines have been in common use so 
long. They claim today that after repeated im- 
provements in construction and the selection of 
material, they are able to furnish machines that 
fully meet the wants of farmers. The Walter A. 
Wood Harvester with binding attachment is on ex 
hibition, but not in operation on account of the in 
clemency of the weather. 

Mechanics’ Hall. 

One of the first exhibits to attract the attention of 
dairymen on entering Mechanics Hall is the Cooly 
creamer by the Vt. Farm Machine Co. It is shown 
in four styles. The marked improvements added 
since last season are the lock covers which do away 
with the use of slats for holding the cans beneath 
the water, and an improvement in the drawing off 
faucet. In the “Cooley, Jr.” this becomes specially 
convenient, as the milk may be drawn off with no 
lifting or removal of the cans. They also have an 
improved method for raising their cans by cog- 
wheels working onan iron frame. Their swing 
churns, of which several sizes are shown, are becom- 
ing widely known. Near by is the Ferguson cream 
ery with its new apparatus for heating in cold 
weather by the aid of a kerosene lamp. This will be 
a decided improvement for winter dairying. They 
have added also a faucet for drawing off the milk. 
Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery and Worcester’s Per- 
fection creamery close the list of milk setters. A 
very solid durable barrel churn is shown by Mose- 
ley & Stoddard and a revolving box churn by the 
Ferguson Bureau Co. J.R. Kinerson, Peacham, 
shows his improved butter print which weighs and 
prints two pounds at once, or more if desired. 


The Dairy. 

Here too we find the butter and cheese, but it is 
evident that this is not specially a dairy show, as 
the number of entries is not large. A. D. White, 
Huntington, H. H. Hollister, Marshfield, S. W. 
Hill, East Montpelier, E. R. Town, Waterbury. 
and Hildreth Bros., Jonesville, are the principal 
contributors of cheese, while butter is shown by 
Geo. A. Warren, Middlesex, Geo. Eddy, Waitsfield, 
Israel Wood, Barre, Star Creamery Co., Barre, and 
E. W. Clark, South Peacham, the latter in prints. 
Vermont is the natural home of the sugar maple in 
this country, and the exhibit of maple sugar and 
syrup is the best we have ever seen at any exhibi- 
tion. A.M. Foster, Cabot, O. D. White, Hunting 
ton, T. Benedict, Bethel, and H. H. Templeton, all 
have very excellent samples on the tables. 

Near by is a large buff Cochin cock, made of 
heads of wheat for body, barley for wings and gold- 
en millet for tail, which is shown by agents of 
the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. as a 
specimen of the breed of birds grown on western 
land. The Bowker Fertilizer Co. and the Bradley 
Fertilizer Co. have each a table in this hall where 
samples are shown and distributed. Bradley’s but 
ter package shown by O. W. Bradley, Sunderland, 
attracts the attention of dairymen. 

Lorenzo Palmer, E. Haverhill, N. 
specimens of the “challenge” scythe stones, claimed 
on account of their sharp, free grit and eveness of 
Window screens are 


H., shows 


material to excel all others. 
a growing necessity among tidy housekeepers. The 
neatest thing of the kind we have ever seen is the 
Porter Metallic corner, shown by C. N. Porter, 
Morrisville. 

Floral Hall. 

The display in Floral hall is not equal to some 
former years when Goy. Smith and his brother, 
W. C. Smith, brought in their magnificent collec- 
tions of flowers and fruit, nor is it what it would 
have been with favorable weather, yet there is 
much to interest and admire. The hall is very 
tastefully decorated with evergreen, while the few 
flowers shown are very beautiful. Mrs. Chester 
Beckley, Barre, has a fine collection of pot plants ; 
Mrs. W. F. Wood, Berlin, a bouquet, and F. D 
Beckley, Barre, an amaryllis in bloom. Many 
very fine baskets of flowers are without entry 
cards at the time of our examination, consequently 
we must omit names. 

The Weed Sewing Machine Co., the Domestic, 
the New Home, the Singer and the Wheeler & Wil- 
son Companies all make exhibits of their goods. 
Musical instruments from Esty Organ Co., Pres- 
cott of Concord, and Mason & Hamlin, Boston, 
gave off their melodious strains almost continually, 
while the eye is both pleased and instructed by a 
study of the excellent charcoal sketches by J. F. 
Gilman, St. Albans. 

R. Hollings & Co. make a beautiful display in 
lamps. The ladies’ work is both abundant and ex- 
cellent, but our time and judgment are both inade- 
quate for a detailed description. 

Fruit and Vegetables. 

The display of apples in Mechanics Hall is large, 
and the specimens are excellent, and beautifully 
colored. C. M. Miller & Son, Pomfret, show 35 
varieties, including a few that are familiar in Bos- 
ton market, but the majority are either Northern 
varieties, or are so changed by climate or soil as to 
render them strangers to our eyes. O. W. Davis, 
Waterbury Centre, has 15 plates,and E. KE. An- 
drews, Berlin, 35 plates. Next comesa large dis- 
play by 8S. M. Hager, Burlington, which includes 
pears, grapes and plums, all grown in the open air. 
0. B. Landon, Milton, bas some very fine grapes 
and apples, including a few beautifal Russians. 
O. C. Wait with 49 varieties has the largest collec- 
tion of apples on exhibition. Dr. T. H. Hoskins 
shows apples specially adapted to high Northern 
latitudes. His Wealthy he styles the Baldwin of 
the North. 

Very fine seed corn is shown by Daniel R. 
Bowles, Berlin, F. D. Berkley, Barre,G. W. Pease, 
Hartford, S. H. Swazey, Berlin, Van Sicklen & 
Brigham, Burlington, and D. W. Soules, Barre. 
Pumpkins of enormous size are exhibited by F. 
D. Berkley, Barre, a good collection of garden and 
field seeds by Daniel R. Bowles, Berlin, and D. W. 
Soules, Barre. Alex. Dingwold, E. Montpelier, 
shows Hubbard squashes in perfection, and a va- 
riety of other garden crops. Very superior sam- 
ples of potatoes and other roots are shown by 
Wm. Chapin, Middlesex. Mr. Chapin shows ripe 
corn fit for grinding, grown in 92 days from plant- 
ing—Variety, King David. H. H. Templeton, 
East Montpelier, L. H. Spear, Braintree, O. C. 
Little, Willlamstown, and G. W. Pease, Hartford, 
each have very good collections of grains and veg- 
etables. White Russian wheat by E. E. Andrews, 
was very fine and is called an excellent variety for 
spring sowing. 

Just as we are leaving the Hall, a new style of 
bee hive meets our eye, shown by the inventor, 
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rRAVELLING AGENTS. 
following gentlemen, duly authorized Agente 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
re and collections in the following Counties In 


The 
tor t! 
gcribe 
New Hugland:— 

WM. H. FROST,... 
RUSSELL SMITH, 


» »-OxrorpD Co., ME. 
HAMPSHIRE Co., MAsa. 
MippLEesex Co., Ms. 

. »« Ptymoutsu Co., Mass. 

+ « + WASHINGTON Co., VT. 
» CALEDONIA Co., Vr. 
. Essex Co., MAss. 


LESTER BARNES, . . 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 
F. W.CHEEVER,. . 4. > 
A. W. WINGATE, ... -« 

rs are requested to forward their subscrip- 

ut waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
always show how far they have 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
APRIL |, 1880, CASH FUND, $393,677.64. 
id on every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 
: ver cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. 
Liabilities, 2190,000. Surplus, 
Company pays for damage by 
marks of fire are visible. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres't 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’s 17 


= PRODUCE. 

Pr. F. STURGES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
17 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON. 
Butter, Cheese and Eegs a Specialty. 


Cc. C, CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 79 & SI Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ww. W. DENNIS & CoO., 
Proprict N. E. States of the 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
For Cider, Lard and Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies. 
Office, No. 108 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
All infringements of this will be dealt with accord 
ing to law 25 


Sole in the 





General Putelliqenee. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Dodavah Scates, proprietor of Scates’s 
Hotel, Brighton, died suddenly on Thursday 
last at 7.30 A. M. from the effects of injuries 
caused by being thrown from a carriage on the 
August. Mr. Scates was born in 
N.H., in January, 1821. From 1837 
was connected with the truckmen 
He was proprietor of the 


26th of 
Ussipee, 
to 1859 he 
of Quincy Market. 
Eastera Market Hotel twenty-one years, and 
in that time became known throughout New 
England to the drovers who had occasion to 
visit this market. 

The Hon. Lafayette S. Foster died at Nor- 
wich Conn., last Sunday. He was born in 
Franklin, Conn., November 23, 1806, and was 
a direct descendant of Miles Standish. He 
graduated at Brown University, class of 1828 
with the highest honors of the class. In 1831 
he began the practice of law in Norwich, re- 
presented the town in the legislature from 
1839 to 1849, being speaker in 1847 and 1848. 
He was made an LL.D. by Brown in 1851: 
was elected mayor of Norwich in 1851, and re- 


) by an unanimous vote, not a 


He was 


elected in 185: 


single ballot being cast against him. 


elected United States senator from Connecti- 
cut in 1855, and re-elrcted for a second term. 
During the two years of his second term 
he was president of the senate and acting 
Vice-President of the United States. In 1868 
he was elected professor of law in Yale Col- 
lege, and in 1870 elected to the supreme 
bench of Connecticut which position he held 
statutory limit of age disqualified 


last 


until th 
him. In 1874 he ran for Congress as a con- 
servative, but was defeated by Mr. Stark 
Since then he has been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of law. His last public 
appearance was September 6, when he deliver- 
ed the address at the celebration of the 99th 
anniversary of the battle and anniversary of 
He died after only a brief 


weather. 


Groton Heights. 
illness. 

Donald McKay, the well-known shipbuilder, 
died Monday at his late residence in Hamilton, 
Mass. He will be remembered as the builder 
of the celebrated clipper ships, which in the 
early days of the settlement of California, sur- 
prised the world by their marvellous passages 
from the Atlantic ports to San Francisco. The 
Great Republic, the largest wooden vessel ever 
built, but which was, at a very early period of 
her existence, partially destroyed by fire, was 
also from his ship yard. During the late war 
Mr. McKay did a large amount of ship build- 
ing for the Government, and accumulated con- 
siderable property. He was a man of the 
strictest integrity, universally respected by all 
with whom he was brought in contact. 

Michael MeDavitt, the Irish agitator, arriv- 
ed in San Francisco Sunday and was enthusi- 
astically received by a large crowd, who 
marched with him to the Grand Opera House, 
where he delivered a long address. 

The resolution extending the freedom of the 
city of San Francisco to President Hayes has 
been handsomely engraved on a gold plate 6 
inches by 34 inches, which is inclosed in a sil- 
ver envelope bearing the President’s address 
on the front and the figure of the city seal on 


the back. The plate contains the resolutions 


handsomely engraved, with the seal of the city. 


in the centre of the heading, and the names of 
the Supervisors and Clerk of the board at the 
foot. On the left hand upper corner is a sheaf 
of grain and on the right hand upper corner a 
grape vine and fruit. On the left hand lower 
corner is the American eagle and on the right 
hand lower corner is a grizzly bear. The 
Supervisors of the city individually contribute 
toward the payment of the bill for this hand- 
some souvenir of the President’s visit. 





te A Journal correspondent tells of the 
farming operations of a five year old boy in 
Westfield, whose grandfather gave him a patch 
of ground last spring, planted with corn, po- 
tatoes, and cabbages. Every morning since 
they were large enough this little fellow has 
given them a thorough hoeing, and it is eur- 
prising what constant stirring of the soil will 
do. Some of his cabbages will weigh at least 
twenty pounds; one of his potatoes weighed 
nineteen ounces, and his corn is very much 
larger and better than his grandfather's, 
planted at the same time. He offers to plant 
for the old gentleman next season. 





To Open or close a heavy barn door swung on 

nges, is no fool of a job in winter, when the snow 
s piled up three or four feet deep against it. A 
sliding door on rollers is almost as bad, from the 
imming and freezing of the snow under the edge 
of the door, or upon the rail. The “Truss Hanger 
made by the Prescott Manufacturing Co. obviates 
these difficulties, as all the machinery, which is 
extremely simple, is on the inside of the door and 
thoroughly protected, and the heaviest door moves 
ust as easily as the lightest. 





ir is seldom that we haye the occasion to notice 
an advertisement of such importance to real estate 
owners as the one to be found in another column 
of this paper announcing a Paint warranted to last 
twenty years upon the outside of buildings. It is 
the universal complaint that _ does not wear 
one half as long as it formerly did, and we are glad 
to know of this great improvement, Itis really a 
public benefit. 





Worrntess Sturr.—Not so fast my friend; if 
you conld. see the strong, healthy, blooming men, 
women and ¢hildren that have been from 
beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, by 
the use of Hop Bitters, you would say “Glorious 
and invaluable remedy.” See other colaumn.— 
Philadelphia Press. 





Drovsitcat Swe~iine almost always ends in 
death, if unchecked. Hunt’s Remedy is the only 


cure, 


Fickie in irresolute in mind, and sub- 
ject t0 melancholy, 7 Mass Bistens. 7 











SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIs- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 

English news this week is meagre and unimpor- 
tant. The labor troubles among the Lancashire 
cotton operatives continue, the masters refusing to 
grant the demand of the spinners for an advance in 
wages, or to submit the dispute to arbitration. The 
manufacturers have decided to run their mills onl 
three days in each week, until the matter is settled. 

The Mark Lane Express in its review of the Bri- 
tish grain trade says: Rains and floods during the 
week have greatly damaged the crops still standing 
in the north of Scotland. As threshing proceeds, 
it is found,in the midlands especially, that the 
yield of wheat is considerably below the anticipa- 
tions formed during the brilliant harvest weather. 
There were destructive floods Saturday and Sunday 
in the districts of Bedford, Bedworth, Malton, New- 
bury, Seaton and Sheflield, causing great damage 
to crops and property. 

The bells of the Parish Church of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, where John Cotton was for twenty years 
the vicar, were rung on the 17th in honor of the 
250 anniversary of the settlement of Boston, Mass. 

The steamer Aurora, from Oporto, bound for 
Southampton, was foundered at sea. Fifty persons 
were drowned. 

The London wool sales were to close on the 25th. 
At each day’s sales thus far, there has been an un- 
diminished spirit manifested, and extreme prices 
have been maintained. 


France. 

The disagreement in the Cabinet over the enforce- 
ment of the religious decrees has resulted in the re- 
sigaation of Premier De Freycinet, and the Minis- 
ters of Marine and of Public Works. Jules Ferry 
has been charged by President Grevy with the for- 
mation of a new Ministry with the following 
results: Jules Ferry, Premier ad interim and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Dupre, Minister of 
Marine, and M. Carnot, Minister of Public Works. 
The other Ministers remain unchanged. The new 
Ministry seems only destined to await the meeting 
of the Chambers, which it is thought will be very 
soon convoked. =, 

The Society Islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
have been annexed to France. 


Germany. 

The German Government has ordered the expul- 
sion of the French Jesuits who emigrated to Alsace 
Lorraine. 

Special despatches from Berlin say the Govern- 
ment perseveres in its intention of proposing a sub- 
sidy of several million marks for a line of steamers 
to Australia and the South Seas. 

A correspondent at Berlin says: Prince Bis- 
marck’s appointmentas Minister of trade and Com- 
merce was arranged to give him powers to bring 
about certain new taxes. 


Russia. 


It is reported that the Nihilists have determined 
to change their tactics and hereafter will devote 
their movements to political agitation, expecting 
aid from Poland in case of war between Russia and 
Austria. 

The Globe, referring to the secrecy maintained in 
regard to the objects of the Tekke expedition, says 
that in view of England’s change of policy, the ex- 
ecution of Russia's intention in regard to Merv is 
no longer necessary. It will only be necessary to 
keep a part of the Steppe as a warning to the 
l'ekkes in future. 

An official report is published of the reception of 
the Chinese Ambassador, Marquis Tseng, by the 
Czar. The Marquis said the Emperor of China 
sincerely wished that a treaty between the two 
countries could be arranged in a spirit of harmony 
and justice. The Czar replied that his desires were 
similar. Unfortunately the Chinese Government 
had not hitherto entirely corresponded with his 
wishes, but he was pleased at the release of Chung 
How, late Ambassador of China, and requested 
Marquis Tseng to hasten to submit proposals to M. 
Von Giers for the conclusion of a treaty. 


Turkey. 

The long talked of naval demonstration before 
Dulcigno has not yet come off. It is reported that 
Riza Pasha did not after all go to Dulcigno with 
his troops, but that the reported despatch of Turk- 
ish troops to that place was simply a feint on the 
part of the Porte, to gain time, Eight thousand 
Albanians occupy the city, and a force of several 
thousands more are encamped half way between 
Scutari and Dulcigno. A_ strong Montenegrin 
force is advancing. The representatives of the 
Powers have held a conference on board the Bri- 
tish man-of-war Alexandia, and have despatched a 
messenger to interview the Prince of Montenegro 
and afterward to go to Scutari and present to Riza 
Pasha, the Turkish commander, a formal demand 
for the surrender of Dulcigno. The foreign con- 
suls at Scutari have been warned to remove their 
families to a place of safety, and non-combatants 
have been summoned to leave Dulcigno. As the 
autumn storms will soon begin, it will be impossi- 
ble for the allied fleet to remain long in their 
present position, and if anything is to be done, it 
will have to be done quickly. It is deemed im- 
possible that the question can now be settled ex- 
eept by a war, which shall effectually dispose of 
Turkey. 

General Items. 

A band of Servian brigands has crossed to the 
Hungarian side of the Danube. A battalion of 
troops has been ordered to bar their way toward 
the interior. Much alarm is felt among the 
traders of Western Servia because of the recent 
large increase of bands of robbers. 

A telegram from Warsaw announces that the 
rinderpest has appeared in the neighboring dis- 
tricts. 

The condition of the River Nile causes anxiety. 
Itis rising badly, and several weeks late. The 
inundation is now lower than at the corresponding 
period of 1879. Irrigation, however, proceeds sat- 
isfactorily. There are some complaints from the 
interior that the cotton crop has suffered, but to 
what extent is not known. 

A dispatch from Cape Town says that Capt. 
Carrington, while making a reconnoissance with 
seventy men of the Cape Mounted Rifles, was un- 
successfully attacked by 17 0 Basutos. A Lieu- 
tenant and two men were killed, while the enemy 
suffered great loss. Capt. Carrington is being re- 
inforced. 

A Calcutta dispatch says the crop prospects in 
Northern and Western India continue to improve. 
A good rain has fallen in most of the districts of 
the Northwestern Provinces, but some of the 
crops in Central Doab are hopelessly burnt up. 
Should a moderate rain fall before the end of Sep- 
tember there will be no immediate danger of 
scarcity. Reports from Scinde are that the river 
is rising and prospects are improving. 

A dispatch from Havana received by Spanish 
officials in New York, announces that Carillo and 
the few remaining insurgents in Villas have sur- 
rendered, and now there is not one armed insur- 
gent in the whole island. 

Weather reports from the whole island of Cuba 
are favorable to the sugar crop. Advices from 
the island of Trinidad, Aug. 26, state that no 
stock of sugar is left. The weather was favorable 
for the crop. 

South America, 

Late reports from the seat of war in Peru inti- 
mate that Chili has met a check, where apparently 
she least expected it, and from a quarter she 
neither dare nor can despise, namely, the interfer- 
ance of England, France and Italy. The European, 
or rather the foreign, property in Lima and Callao, 
including, perhaps, some sugar plantations on the 
coast, is estimated at a value of £40,000,000 ster- 
ling, and the invader has been notified that until 
she guarantees that she will respect the property 
and persons of neutrals, she must not dream of 
entering Lima, or even of attempting to do so. 
The boasted march on Lima of the Chilians may, 
therefore, for the present be regarded as in the dim 
distance. 

Buenos Ayres advices to the 24th of August are 
as follows: On the 2lst of August the National 
troops entered the Provincial Chambers, ejected 
the Deputies at the point of the bayonet, posted 
double sentinels at the doors, and closed the Leg- 
islature by order of the National Government. 
A great crowd collected but there was no distur- 
bance. The Senators and Deputies adjourned to 
the Municipal Hall and issued a manifesto to the 
people, which failed to elicit any manifestation of 
popular feeling. The city remains quiet. Muni- 
cipal and provincial affairs are administered by 
Gen. Bustillos on behalf of the National Govern- 
ment. The weather is fine, and there is an excel- 
lent prospect for the wheat harvest. 





| Business Rotices, 


Humor in the Stomach. 
Much of the distress and sickness attribu- 
ted to dyspepsia, chronic diarrhea and other 
causes is occasioned by humor in the 
stomach. Several cases, with all the char- 
acteristics of these complaints, have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures 
effected by this medicine are so wonderful 
that the simplest statement of them affords 
the best proof that it combines rare curative 
agents and when once secures the 
confidence of the people. 

2.0) 





Canvassers make from $25 to $50 
ing goods for E. G. RIDEOUT & CO., I 
New York. Send for Catalogue and terms. 


< week sell- 
Barclay St., 
52t35 





A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, yf decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self.addressed envelope to the REV. JosEePu T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. $2t19 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, Sept. 15, by Rev. O. P. Gifford, Mr. 
Herbert S. Goddard of Athol, to Miss Dellie Forristall. 

In Roxbury, Sept. 16, by Rev. Henry M. King, Mr. 
Chas. A. Walcott to Miss Bessie 8. Banks. 

In Charlestown, Sept. 15, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam- 
bert, D. D., A. Stuart Hamilton to Sophia L. P. Clark 
of Halifax, N.S. 

In Chelsea, Sept. 7, by Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, Henry 
W. Upham to Lizzie Plunkett. 

In somerville, Sept. 15, by Rev. Mr. Durell, Jesse 
W. Merrill to Margaret Hepburn. Sept. 13, by Rev. 
C. M. Smith, D. D., Mr. Edward K. Maynard to Miss 
Carrie M. Sibley. 

In Linden, Sept. 5, 
Woodman to Martha 

In Newburyport, Sept. 
Mr. Chas. R. Chase to M h I. Southwell. 

In Harvard, Sept. 16, by Rev. Mr. God . Mr. Geo. 
M. Bailey of Northboro’, to Emma Louise Bigelow. 

In Candia, N. H,, Sept. 16, J. J. Dearborn, Esq. to 
Mrs. Phebe L. Melntire. 

In Newport, Vt., Sept. 17, by Rev. N. F. Putnam, 
Frank J. Wills to H t W., daughter of the late J. 
DeG. Burdett. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt., Sept. 15, by Rev. Geo. B. Gow, 
C. F. Jenne to Ida May Sherman. 














¥ Rev. A. 8. Hudson, Geo. J. 
y. Innis, both of ag Are 

9, py. Rev. Mr. Spaulding, 
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DIED. 
In this eity, Sept. 15, Richard W. Sears, 45 yrs. 
Sept. 18, Sarah H., wife of John C. Doldt. 
In West Roxbury, Sept. 14, Miss Ann W. Billings, 
9 Broo okline, Sept 15 Nathan} el Harris, 68 yrs. 
t. 15, Mr. Geo. G. ook 7 
eo Quincy, Sept. 14, y Dacy, widow of John 
Faxon, 81 yrs 9 mos. 
In Marblehead, Sept. 14, Capt. Henry Hooper, 78. 
Sept. 16, Mrs. Susan, widow of we kA 
p n Danvers, Sept. 18, Chas. H. A: Esq., 71 yrs 
mos. 
In Hingham, t. 18, Daniel Beal, 73 10 mos. 
In Stoughton, . 17, Mr. Jedediah 93 yrs7 
mos. 
in South Boston, Sept. 15, Orville Brooke, 8 yrs 6 
mos. 
In Roxbury, Sept. 15, Abbie C. Lillie, 63 yrs 11 mos. 
In Brighton, pt 1, Doaavah Soutes, yre7 mex. 
Sapeetste, 14, Sarah P., widow of Lemuel 
; ersaepinad ys Ps. tlemaape 
n . 13, Susanna 8. Lincoln, 
Hen now, 58 . Sept Susan 
of bio. C. Bates. ae %, 


. 


wife of 
J., wife 





git, Mediield, Sept. 11, Mrs. Mary Townsend Derby, 


ra. 
tn Beverly, Sept. 18, Samuel P. Lovett, 84 yre 6 mos. 
tar peck Shot te. ire, basen olen ar 


, Sept. 8, Rev. Wm. Colvin Brown, 
ly of this city. 

In Groveland, Sept. 16, Hon. Jeremiah Spofford, M. 
D., 92 yrs 9 mos. 

In Brookline, Sept. 20, Wm. Dwighs 

In Hyde Park, Sept. 18, Mrs. Phil 
Warren kK. Hatch, 76 yrs. 

In West Medway, Sept. 19, Sally, widow of Timo- 
thy Munroe of Brighton, 82 yrs 6 mos. 

n Danvers, Sept. 18, Chas. H, Adama, 71 yrs 4 mos. 

In Hamilton, Sept. 20, Donald merere 70 yrs. 

In Weston, Sept. 20, Thomas J, Hobbs, 69 yrs. 

In Boothbay, Me., Sept. 4, Lewis Thorp, 79 yrs 9 mos. 

In Robbinston, Me., Sept. 12, Mrs. Mary Briggs, 90 
yrs 6 mos. 


75 yra 5 mos. 
a 5S., widow of 





B® Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in the 


FARMER. 


: Vew ? Advertisements, 


‘FARMERS! 


THE 


MATFIELD 


FERTILIZER 


Modified for any of the Fall Crops. 
Fall Grass, Seeding Down, apply 700 bbs per acre. 
Grass, Top Dressing, “ 600 « “ 
Turnips, soo * “ 
Winter Rye, 4200 “« “ 
Wheat, “ €600 « 

We claim that the Matfield Formulas are the most 
successful and produce better and more uniform re- 
sults than any other Chemical Fertilizer Formulas. 

a&@ Send for Circular. 


MATTIELD FERTILIZER CO, 


18 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 
4t39 


TREES ana VINES 
Plants and Bulbs 


a... IN THE MARKET. os. 
Mallng swe, fake greeocsoe cone 











POT GROWN. BEST. IN THE WORLD. 
} lored plates, free. 
STORES, HARRISON & O0., Painesville, Lake Co., 0, 


2 ATEN T 


Warranted Good For 


TWENTY YEARS’ WEAR 
Upon the Outside Surfaces of Buildings. 


It will neither blister, crack, scale, bleach 
or spot like ordinary paint, and will 
save 300 per cent. 

The following endorsement from well-known 
architects will afford assurance to 
the most skeptical ; 

Orrick OF NATH'L J. BRADLEK, 

No. 18 Pemberton Square. 

Boston, May 14, 1880. 





ASAHEL WHEELER: 

Dear Sir,—Uaving examined the specimen of your 
Paint Preserver which has been so long exposed to 
the weather, I am convinced that it has great merit, 
and | trust your efforts to supply a better painting ma- 
terial will be appreciated by the owners of real estate. 

Very truly yours, NATH’L J. BRADLEE. 


BosTon, Jan. 30, 1877. 
Mr. ASAHEL WHEELER: 

Dear Sir,—I have sufficiently tested your Paint 
Preserver to satisfy myself of its unequalled merit as a 
protection for painted surfaces that are exposed to the 
weather. Its ase upon cast or wrought iron work, in 
the shape of crestings and finials, prevents rust and 
avoids the stain usually seen below such ornamental 
work upon the slate or wood-work. I have no doubt 
but that it will perform all that you claim. 

Yours Truly, HENRY J. PRESTON. 


UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
Naval Contractor’s Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22, 1879. 
COMMODORE J. FEBINGER, 
U. S. N. Commanding: 

Sir,—Referring to the letter from the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, of the 20th inst., in refer- 
ence to Asahel Wheeler’s Paint Preserver, I have to 
report: After one year’s exposure to the weather the 
Preserver stands far better than linseed oil on wood, 
such as masts and spars, or any bright wood exposed 
to the weather. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ww. L. MINTONYE. 


Send for a Circular before Painting. 
ASAHEL WHEELER, 
DEALER IN PAINTING MATERIALS, 
145 Milk Street, Boston. 

4039 


Chromo, Shells, Comic, Roses, Scrolls, &c. Cards, 
50 in case, name on, 10c. PoTTER & Co., Monto- 
wese, Conn. 4t39 








Best and House in 


piANO® ORGANS 


full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 

and stool, only $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano with stool and 
book, only $187. Instruments all warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. Mongy keTuryzp if not as 
represented New catalogues now ready Send for one 
and save money. T. L. Warers, 14 E. 14th St., New Yors- 
4159 


Sten —- ™ 
CENTS TO JAN. :. 
The Chicago 
Weekly News 
will be sent, postpaid 
from date to Jan. 18 
next, for 10 cents. This 
trial subscription will 
enable readers to be- 
come acquainted with 
the cheapest metro- 

litan weekly in the 
8. Independent in 


ssue. A favor- 
paper. Send 

(silver) at 
once and fe it until 
Jan. 1, 1881. Eleven 
trial subscriptions for 
.00. Regular price is 
5 cts. a year. Address 

ictor F. Lawson 
Publisher, 123Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, Ll, 


10 


Ti 
WONDERFUL! 


AMUSEMENT FOR A WHOLE WINTER! 


BIG OFFERS! co)" 2c3" 
. 
maghal 


Checkerboard, set Chee 
Fr 
P Li 





men 0 Five Dollar Prise 
bie Pictures, ‘*Harmony’’ aud 
cent ; 


incinding the merry game of * Mugg 
= 


10 colored Embossed Pictures, 10 1 comanin, and Magical 

@, that changes color right before your eyee—ALL 

amps. 

aster Orosses’’—a pair of lovely Chromos, in rich 

eelors, suitable for framing, 10 colored Flora! Mottoes, 10 Decalcomanis- 
ALL for Three three-cont stam pe 

OFFER No. 4.—A besutifa! Chromo, same si: 

oar Now C ae for ONE three-cent stam p! 
OFFER No, 5.—Bverr article 

ree- cent tampa. 
We make these libers! Offers to introduce our and Cotalogens 
col oid, base aout tor thom, aol thopeants tare woah 


Thousands, yousg 
them. Agente Wanted 


oil 


ne a0’ “Easter Croases,’’ and 
Bverybody pleased with it! 

Four Offers for Bight 
th 


‘orms for stamp. Name this Paper 
Address, FORNERETTE & 00., Baltimore, Ma. 


NO MAN CAN FAIL 


To getafine FARM, HOME and FORTUNE 
if he will select and buy on the 


FAMOUS RED RIVER VALLEY 


North. On long time. low prices and easy pay- 

OF the Ne 900.000 ACKES of the BEST LANDS 
in the BEST OLIMATE, with the BEST MARKETS, 
and on the best terms, along the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
Manitoba Railway. @ Pamphlets with full informa- 


iled free. Apply to 
4 ™D. A. McKINLAY, Land Com., St. Paul, Minn 


CHAS. 8S. DOLE, 


STOCK BROKER, 
17 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Bonds and Stocks at lowest market rates. 








3t37¥ 





Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name, 
10c.; 40 all chromos, 10c. STAR a 
t22 


CO., Northford, Ct. 


HONEY BEES. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE KEEPING. 
VERY ONE WHO HAS A FARM OR 
4 garden can now keep Bees with Profit. Bees 
kept on my plan are more protit than anything con- 
nected with the farm or garden. Send for Circular. 
Address Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
8t38 West Gorham, Maine. 








Agents’ Samples, Chromo Cards, 10c, Autograph 
80 Aben, 13c. CHROMO CARD Co., Northford, Conn. 
52t5 





POPPING CORN 


ANTED IN LARGE OR SMALL 
quantities. Call or address 


35tf J. F. FOLSOM, 98 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIS OF ALL OTHER BITTEERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
1 and especially 


Female Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them. 





Bitters and try 


Ask your druggist for Ho 
© no other, 


them before you sleep. 
D I. C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco 
narcotics. 
SzxNpD FoR CIRCULAR. 


All above sold by draggin, 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Ce., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronte, Ont, 





SymprToms.—Slight pain 
in the side, the skin and 
eyes assume a thick yel- 
low coat, digestion is im- 

an unpleasant 
sensation at the 


~ 


BOOKS! 


Just Purchased of, Book 
Publishers, 


OVER 9000 CHOICE 
BOOKS 


Of Sterling Value in every family, well assorted, most- 
ly new publications. Prices all the way from $6.00 
down to 4 cents each. 

Our price will be found One-Third Cheaper 
than dealers are selling the same article. 


TOY BOOKS, 


A surprisingly large collection, which we sell cheap, at 
5 TREMONT BEACON 


STREET, STREET, 
24 & 25 PEMBERTON 8SQ., BOSTON, 
APPLES. 

HY SELL APPLES FOR LESS THAN 
$1 when by keeping them till next July or later, 
you can get a big price? will send for 20 cents in 
silver, full instructions for putting up without cost, so 
they will keep a year or more. 2 H. CROSSMAN, 
Berlin, Mass. tfay 


J. M. READ’S © 


DOUBLE OVEN RANGE, 


This Portable Range, constructed with two ovens 
located side by side, is unequalled in many points. It 
will do all the cooking for a boarding Looe of fifty 
persons, and, at the same time, is so economical in the 
consumption of fuel as to recommend itself to small 
families. Elevated, brick set ranges consume about 
ten tons of coal per year, and portable ranges about 
half that amount; this range will consume, with 
wee care, about three tons in the same time. 

Fitted for either coal or wood, it is the cooking ar- 
rangement for farmers, and it is ready for much or 
little work. I have this range, together with a great 
variety of portable ranges, office and parlor stoves, 
etc., on sale at 63 Blackstone Street, and would 
be pleased to explain their merits to all who may 
favor me with a call, 


FARMERS’ BOILER, 


For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 66 
gallons. Every Farmer 
should have one. Great 
Reduction in Price. A)! 
orders will be forwarded 
at once anywhere in New 
pene. Send for Price 
ast. 


JOSIAH M. READ, 


63 Blackstone St., 


BOSTON, 3t38 


SWIVEL 


Lae PLOW. 
THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 


Has met and defeated every other swivel plow of 
note in use. Itis the only plow made with the cele- 
brated Holbrook, Howe & Nourse patent 
mould board, which long use has proved to be supe- 
rior to all others, and adapted to the greatest variety 
of soil and work. Send for circular. 

Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
4teops4 


HAMLIN’S RUBBER BUCKET 


Chain Pump 


Gives entire satisfaction. We warrant them to 
pump 30 gallons a minute—not liable to get out of 
order. 


GREAT VICTORY! 


Our No. 20 Oliver Chilled Plow took the First Pre- 
mium at Sutton Cattle Show, with one horse weighing 
720 tbs, 27 years old, and one 23 years old, weighing 
805 ths—sixteen entries. 

Our steel Swivel Plow also took first premium—thir- 
teen entries. 


Ensilage Cutters, 
WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 


tf3s 


THE NEW 


FOREHAND & WADSWORT 
Breech-Loading Single Barrel Gun. 


Top snp action; has regular side hammer, not ob 
structing sight; takes No. 12 paper or brass shell; 
safest action for all boys’ or men’s use. This Gun is 
the original top snap single Gun, and the reputation of 
the makers, who formerly made the old and well-known 
“Allen” Gun, is sufficient recommendation for it. 

aa” Beware of imitations of this Gun—none genuine 
unless bearing full name, FOREHAND & WADSWORTH, 
Worcester, Mass. Price of Gun, $10. If sent C. O. 
D., $2.00 must accompany order. 

Also, “DouBLE Breecit LOADING GuNs,” all pri- 
ces and kinds. Real Twist Central Fire Double Gun, 
$18 and upwards. Real Twist Top Snap and Double 

Solt, $20 and upwards. 

Agents for the new “COLT” top snap, American 
make. Best American gun yet produceé. 

200 “SHARP’S SLIDING BARREL BREECH-LOADING 
RiFvLes;” take the regular Copper Cartridge, 56 cali- 
bre; entirely new, and cost originally $18.00 1n gold. 
We shall close these off at retail at $7.00 each. The e 
offer a rare opportunity to any farmer or hunter to ob- 
tain a serviceable Rifle for a little money. 

WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


4t38 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


$500 REWARD! 


S50 IN CASH WILL BE PAID FOR 
ee the recovery of the Bible of MARY 
STEVENS, of Canterbury, Conn. 

Mary Stevens lived for many years in Canterbury, 
Conn., and died in East Thompson, Dec. 7, 1804 A 
short time before her death she stated that she was 
Mary Townley, of Lancashire, and that when she left 
her home in England she brought her mother’s fam- 
ily Bible with her. The last known of this Bible is 
that it was carried away by Robert Stevens (husband 
to Mary Stevens,) when he deserted her about the 
year 1780, 

Robert Stevens died at Abington Four Corners, in 
Pomfret, Conn., Dec 6th, 1791. Itis thought that he 
left this Bible among his effects. The Bible was 
printed sometime between 1600 and 1700, and could be 
a iden‘ ified by the family record of the Townley 
family inscribed in it. Any communication pees 
this should be directed to F. A. HILL, 

P. O. Box 2017. New York. 
Elegant Cards, 50 styles, with name, 10c; 4 
Transparent, 10c. Stamps taken. W. MOORE, 

Brockport, N. Y. 131357 


$5 to $2 


land, Maine. 


2t3syv 








per day athome. Samples worth $5 
free. Address STINsoN & Co.. Port- 
52taay7 


SIT] Asus 

Real Estate---Stock. 
PURE BRED 
POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


QUAL TO ANYTHING IN THE WEST 
at one-half the cost. I raise about 100 pigs each 
year, and have not been able, so far, to supply the de- 
mand. I have this fall a finer lot of young pigs than 
ever before; they, with afew older sows and boars, 
will be ready to ship after exhibiting at the New Eng- 
land Fair. SMITH HARDING, 
3t37 South Deerfield, Mass. 


| 000,000 


d. 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. VickERY, Augusta, Me. 52t20 








13t27-13t1,Jan. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 








a Legal Notices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of WILLIAM A. M.- 
EROY, late of Belmont, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting : Whereas, a certain instrument / mi rater p bed 
be the last Will and Testament of said deceased has 
been presented to said Court, for Probate, by HENRY 
RICHARDSON, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the executor therein named. You are 
hereby cited to mood at a Probate Court to be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlese%, on the second 
Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock before noon, 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is ~aey | directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publish is citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the news) t 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Seiten, the last 
publication to be two are at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, 

said Court, this — nd S.A of 
t ear of our one thous 
et Sw: J. H. TY 











OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
OC SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of LOIS B. FECHEM, late of 
Holliston, in said County, widow, deceased, My me 
Where: n ee 


Feeeke 


Hi 








CARPETS 


SAVE YOUR MONEY BY BUYING 


Direct of the Manufacturers, 
JOHN AND JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the UNITED STATES. 


MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 &.527 Washington St.. 











THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD selling 
their goods direct to the consumer, giving to the retail buyers 
the advantage of their large and varied assortment at manufac- 
turers’ prices. 

All intermediate profits saved by buying direct of the 


MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 








3-PLYS, 


EX-SUPERS, 


SUPERS, 


INGRAINS, 


OIL CLOTHS, (In all Widths.) 


MATTINGS, 


Rugs, Mats, &c. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St. 





IMPROVEO BALDWIN’S | 


AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER, | 


Especially adapted for Cutting 


BN SILAGE. 


With a One or Two-Horse Tread Power, or small Engine, 25 to 50 tons of Green Corn 
Fodder can easily be cut in one day, 3-Sths inch long. 


The above engraving shows a small size of this celebrated Cutter, 
suitable for cutting Green Fodder for Ensilage. It is of vast 





| 
which is the only machine yet invented | 
strength and capacity, thoroughly made in | 


every particular, and is furnished with the Patent Safety Fly Wheel, which does away with breakage of Cutter, | 


and danger to the Operators. 
happy to mail descriptive Circulars on application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Nos. 51, 52 and 53 North Market St., 


@@ Lhe different sizes are on exhibition in our Show Rooms, and we shall be | 


Seed Store. 
BOSTON, Mass. 





THE 


IX L 
SWIVEL PLOW, 


The ONLY Plow not entered at the recent 
New England Fair, and therefore the 
ONLY Plow that did not take the 
FIRST PREMIUM. 


FIRST PREMIUMS are plenty, 
the friends of the 


and so are | 


| 
| 13teow \9 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, 


sersEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AND 46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 





SONGS, 29 Cts. a 100. 


1 Baby Mine. 121 Kiss Me, Kiss Your Darling. 
6 The Old Cabin Home. 123 A Flower from Mother's Grave. } 
6 The Little Ones at Home. 124 The Old Log Cabin on the Hill. 

7 Old Black Joe. 130 Coming he Rye. 2 

12 See That My Grave's Kept Green. Meet as Strangers. | 

318 Grandfather's Clock. s ind the Door 246 

24 Sweet By and By. 139 I'll Remember You, Love, in My 4 

26 Whoa, Emma. (Maggie. 141 Old Wooden Rocker Prayers 
383 When You and I were Young, | 146 You May Look,but Musn't Touch 
36 When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home. 160 There's Always a Seat in the Par 

Take this Letter to My Mother. lor for You {for You 

152 I've no Mother Now, I'm Weeping 
148 Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground 

64 Husband's Commandments 159 Say a Kind Word When You Can 
66 Littie Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 160 Ouré for Scandal—Comic 

68 Marching Through Georgia 165 I Cannot Sing the Old Songs 

@ Widow in the Cottage by the Sea. Thee 
65 The Minstrel Boy. 

10 Take Back the Heart. 
72 The Faded Coat of Blue. 
17 My Old Kentucky Home, 
84 1'll be all Smiles To-Night, 
86 Listen to the Mocking Bird 
93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 
04 Sunday Night, When the Parlor's | 
96 The Gypsy’s Warning {Full 
102 ‘Tis but a Little Faded Flower. 
104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

106 Little Buttercup 

107 Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
112 The Old Man's Drank Again. 
lie LAm aiting, Essie. Dear 

119 Take Me Back to Home & Mother. | 222 Sherman’s March to the Sea. 

120 Come, Sit by My Side, Darling 224 Come, Birdie, Come. 

‘We wifl send by mail, postpaid, any ten of these songs for {| Q cents; any twenty-five 
@end all the above one hundred songs, postpaid, for 25 cents. Remember, we will no 
mail. Order songs by numbers only. Send one or three cent postage stamps. Valuable 
oods free. Mention this paper. Address-LYNN & CO., 104 & 106 John 


232 Old 


131 Must We 
} 138 The Kis 


ew 
255 Li 
48 256 Be 
40 A Model Love Letter—Comic 74 


63 Wife’s Commandments—Comic. 200 Sac 


275 I'v 


ely Since My Mother Died 
172 Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 
176 Don’t You Go, Tommy, Don’t Go 


(Night. 
180 Willie, We have Missed You 


Good 
Love. 182 Over the Hills to the Poor House 
185 Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling 
191 Flirtation of the Fan 

196 Thou Hast Learned to Love An 


208 There's None Like a Mother. 
204 You Were False, but I'll Forgive. 


209 Whisper Softly, Mother's Dying 305 I 
211 Will you Love Me When I’m Old? aw) 
220 Annie Laurie. 





o77 Kiss 
79 The 


810 The 


228 Love Among the Roses 


Arm Chair (as sung by 


je 


® Nobody's Darling but Mine 
51 Put My Little Shoes Away, 
2 Darling 
Little 


Nellie Gray. 
Brown Jug 

n Bolt 

1. Bye, Sweetheart, 
lie Ray 


2 Tim Finigan’s Wake 
273 The Hat My Father Wore 


re, 
e Only Been Down to the Club. 
Me Again 
Vacant Chair. 
weet Sunny South, 


lyin Our Alley. @ 
w Old Ned 
» Moon ts Looking. 


Broken Down 


Little One's Waiting for Me 
) Back to My Old Love Again, 


208 Old Log Cabin in the Dell 302 The Butcher Boy 
se Gwine Back to Dixie. 


ere is My Boy To-Night? 
Five Cent Shave. 

rer Not, Darling 

n the Sunlight, 

songs for | § cents; or, we will 
tsend less than ten songs by 
Catalogue of Songs and Agents 
Street, New York. 








Send fer Circular. 


Address 


Large Size—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE— 
SUB-BASS_EOHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Stops— 
2 Knee Swells. Guaranteed Six Years. Senton trial. 40,000 solid. 


Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 








Olds’ Patent Horse Powers 





LaJOW HARROW. 


The LaDow Jointed Pulverizing Harrow 
is the latest and best. It is admitted by the testimony 
of thousands to be far superior to any other wheel 
harrow or other implement ever produced for pulver- 
izing the soil and covering seed. 


FOR FALL SEEDINC 


and other purposes it is invaluable, and will pay for 
iteelf op every ten acres it is used. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, 


Sole manufacturers for New England. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y., 
Manufacturers for the United States, except New Eng- 
land. 5weop33 


FOR ONE, TWO 


CIRCULAR 





N. C. HYDE, 


General Agent. 


WAS AWARDED 
Five First Premi- 
ums out of Seven 
awarded at the great 
fieid trials in Worcester 
Co., Maas., in 1879. The 


—LUFKIN’S— 
SWIVEL PLOW 


AND THREE HORSES. 


[With Improved Combination Link} 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 


AND DRAG SAW. 


For Simplicity, Finish, Durability and Ef- 
ficiency they are Unsurpassed. 


Apply for Illustrated Circulars and Price lists to 


St. @lhans Foundry, 


St. Albans, Vt. 


For sale by Higganum Mfg Corp., 38 So. 
Market St., Boston. 


8t32 





LANO Wi 
Land Wings underscore 


the land, cutting the furrow slice completely off, mak- 
ing it cuta wider and deeper furrow than any other 
plow in the market, and as well on level land as hill- 
side. For sale at builder’s cost to first purchasers in 
any town. Send for price list. 


Cc. M. LUFKIN, 


ALSTEAD, N. H. 


BOSTON L 
WHITE LEAD, 


unsurpassed by any in’ 


RED LEAD & 


4367 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SHEET 


and any wid 


AD, 





SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. 
Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEAD PIPE, “ 


EET LEA 
Pare IM, 
T PIPE, made from Pure Block Tin. 

PUMPS, SOLDER, &c. 


EAD MFG CO. 


WM, J. BRIDE, Treas. 


Boston STAR BRAND, 
Warranted strictly pure and 


the mar! 


ket. 
LITHARGE, «25%. 
sizes and weights per foot 
in coils or on reels. 
made in strips from 1-2 inch 
to 24 inches wide, on reels, 
feet in rolls. 6a 
LINED PIPE, 2: 
pe inside a Lead Pipe. 


ti. 60 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMPS. 


The most Complete, Simple, Du- 
rable and Easily Operated Pump 
Has Porcelain Mined 


Pr 
4 ‘ ever made. 
y \ Cylinder. 
aq ) Never Freezes. Adapted for 
Nt deep or shallow wells, and can be used 
ain with or without wind engine. 


ALSO, THE 


NEW IRON TURBINE 


WIND ENGINE, 


The Strongest and most Durable Wind 
Engine in the world. Runs in a light 
breeze. Will not shrink, swell, warp, or 
rattle in the wind. 





Send for circulars to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., BOSTON. 
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Hereisjust what You Want, 
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CIDER MILL THAT WILL GRIND 
BUSHELS APPLES PER HOUR, 
and a Press that will press 75 GALLONS at a 
preseing 

Send for our New Illustrated List. 
BY 


MANUFACTURED THE 


Higganum M’f'g Corporation, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Warehouse 38 South Market St., Boston, Ms, 


Eisteow29 





*, 845.00. Send for Circufar. 


Price, 84 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


Syracuse, New York. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURE, 


— 
SEEDING DOWN, 
WINTER RYE, 
STRAWBERRIES, etc. 


Seeding Down---For 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 
ths each,. .. $4.50 per bag- 
This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong 
roots, and insures a better ‘‘catch” than stable manure. 
It is also as lasting, providing the same value is ap- 
plied. The usual quantity is 4 bags, though 2 bags 
will give good results—the same as ten loads of ma- 
nure will do good, but fifteen or twenty will do better 
If your soil is light, it may be more profitable to apply 
the smaller quantity, and after two or three years top- 
dress it. On light soils, manure or fertilizer should be 
applied moderately, but often. Turnips or grain may 
be sown with the grass seed, the same as is often done 
with manure. If your field is hard to reach, or some 
distance from the barn, use this fertilizer. It contains 
no weed seeds, and you can haul at one load sufficient 
for two to five acres. 
Winter Rye---For 1 acre, 2 bags, 400 bs . $9.00 
This will produce from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to soil, seed, season, etc. It has given great 
success the past year, many farmers harvesting 25 to 
40 bushels per acre. If you have Rye land, don’t fail 
to give it a trial, especially as Rye Straw is worth from 
$20 to $25 per ton. 
Strawberry---For % acre, 1 bag, 200 bs., $4.00 
This will give the best of results, producing healthy 
plants, and greatly increase the production of fruit. 
Apply one-half in early spring, and one-half in August 
and September. It will give firm, hard berries that 
will stand up in the market. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
34tr or 3 Park Place, New York. 
THE TRUSS HANGER, 
FOR 


Sliding Doors. 


A child is able to move 
a door hung with this 
hanger as easily as 
though it were hung 
upon hinges. 


Thousands in use. 
Circulars and KReferen- 
ces furnished on appli- 
cation. Address 


























Inside View—Door Closed. 


THE PRESCOTT MF’C CO., 


36 237 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS ! 


THE ANTHEM HARP. (#1.2%5.) By DR. W. 


O. PERKINS. (Just ont. 

Anew book intended as a successor for “Perkins’ 
Anthem Book,” published some years since, and which 
was a decided success. The new book contains music 
perfectly within the reach of common choirs, and is 
destined to have a great sale. 


DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 
books for SINGING CLASSES; recently published, 
already very popular, and worthy of universal adop- 
tion : 

THE TEMPLE. 
KINS. 

THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 
L. O. EMERSON, 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES. (0cents.) By A. N. JOHNSON. 


The Temple contains an excellent Singing School 
Course, and a large number of Glees, Songs, Sacred 
Tunes.apé@anthems for practice, and for use in classes. 
L. O. Emerson’s Voice of Worship has exactly the 
same end in« view as the other, but has a different 
method, and entirely different music. Johmson’s 
Method is for those who wish a low-priced book; is 
admirably simple and clear, has plenty of music, and 
has a thorough course in Note Reading. 


ae Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


14 STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS 272 eso Bee: 


$1.00) By DR. W. 0. PER. 


($1.00.) By 





4 Set Reeds, $65; 

Pianos, $125 and ee sent on trial. Catalogue 

free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, NS. 
ly41 


STABLE MANURE, 


Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 

rates. W. H. DOLE, 

Corner of A and Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 





ly45 





ING, CHEMICAL. MICK, 


Don’t fail to ask for it. 
13134 


Everywhere, to sell the 
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— nest mete eae Eh in20 M 
which there to aare ta eG Send for Circular 
Coy, 400 Wasurscnon vrnaae, BOSTON, MASS, 
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PERSONS 


SUFFICIENTLY TOR- 


Cast Steel Hoes, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. 13t%3 WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby St., Boston. 


5 Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, gto, Carte. in case, 











Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horse 8) Scrolls, &c., aweek. $i2a 
with Case 100. F. W. AUSTIN, $72 i cai wee 
90 geri eit ae ais | 


at home 





with name, 10c. E. H. PARDEE, Haven, Ct. 
New Style Cards, Lith’d in t colors, 10c; 60 
50 act. Samp’s, 10c. Conn. Card Co., Northford, Ot. 


APPLE GRATER! 


| firm as a building 
| we e 








60 Chromo, 
0c. U. 


LATEST IMPROVED «x 


HORSE-POWERS, 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The most satisfactory maehines in the market. 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions. 
Don’t fail to send for Cireulars and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above. 13t27 


BOVE TOOLS IN CONNECTION 

with our celebrated RUST WELL AUGER, 
are guaranteed to penetrate successfully any forma 
tion and go to any depth. Quick sand handled with 
ease. A living fountain of water reached on every 
trial. These Tools have a record of five years, and no 
failures. Send for Circulars. 


O. RUST, Manager, 


62136 ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Wheeler's Eclipse Windmill 





First self-regulating solid wheel mil! in- 
vented. Improved upon for 13 years. Over 
8000 in use 


Adopted exclusively on 50 
leading Railroads. The KEelipse has re. 
ceived hundreds of first premiums and 
highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 
port at Philadelphia. The New England 
Fair awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 
1879. It is noislessin operation. Stands 
in storm, and is orvamental in ap- 
All needing power for water supply on 
armwns, suburban residences, or for irrigation, ¢ rainage 


| Or any power purposes ; apply for Circular to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


52w 16 Boston, Mass. 
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TILE, SQUARE TILE, 
OCTACON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. Quality strictly 
first class. 
For sale in quantities to suit, at lowest prices. 


Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE, 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 
72 Water St., Boston. 
aaa- Send for Circulars. 
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SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 
SALEM, MASS. 

Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD.—Well 
known throughout New England as the WHITEST 
FINEST, and BEST. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 

LEAD TAPE, % in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 

62t12 
Floral, Scroll CARDS, In case, 


Marble, 
; 2t51 


8. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 





~ Steambout Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i.--- - Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week dayr, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Sieamers 


City of New York and City of Boston, 
OFFICES —205 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York, 
Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 


ONE DOLLAR 


either way. 
JAS. H. WILSON, 
a Vice President. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 
IN © W YToOoR=z. 
First Class Fare $3.00. 
Excursion Tickets #5.0U. 
Steamboat Express Train leaves Ola Colony Dee 
pot at 6P. M. WEEK DAYS and 7 P.M., SUNDA) 8, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth paiace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
sey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 

and at Old Colony i; 
. PALMER, Agt. J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House, Boston. 4itf 


PROVIDENCE LINE 
Boston & New York. 


{Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R. 


‘Seats 


dail days excepted) até 
. M.; connect at Fox Point whart, Providence with 
and Magnificent 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 











the New 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
=={NDeu 
RHODE ISLAND, 


egviving in Bow York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 
Pier 20 North River, at 6 P. M., arriving in Boston at 


and Staterooms secured at 
corner 

















THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER---- AN 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.---- SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 

















DOES FARMING PAY? 


The following is an extract from a poem with the 
above title, by HENRY 8. GOODALE, in Harper's 
Magazine tor October. 

Naow I tell yew, t’ fin’ whut farmin’ pays, 

Jest come clas hum; study yer — rs ways. 

Look et—we wun’'t be pus’nal—call him Black : 

No fence, no critters, nothin'—drefful slack ! 

Huntin’ an’ fishin’ w'ile things go t’ rack : 

A sportin’ farmer's baoun’ t’ be—a shack. 

An’ then there’s White; he's one o’ ed stiddy kin’; 

Looks aout ahead, an’ never runs behin’; 

Follers his plaough, perdooces corn 'n’ taters. 

He don't resk nothin’ ‘ith them speckleaters. 

Gold up er daown, he hain’t no call t’ worry; 

They wun’t git red o’ hiz’n ina hurry. 

No, no, White's keerful; l’arns us suthin’, r’ally; 

Wun't drive a hoss t’ death he h t’ sell ye; 

But drives a bargain pooty keen, I tell ye. 

Green—wonder ef ye know wut’s ailin’ Green ? 

He works like blazes, fur ez I hev seen; 

No better farm 'n’ hiz'n in Saughconic, 

Er savin’r wife from Kersnop to Hustonic; 

Sober’z a deacon on a Sabba’-day— 

Can't tell rye from Jamaiker, so they say; 

Stays to his hum; lives low. Wut hinders, naow, 

Thet Green c-a-n.’t git a livin’ et th’ plaough? 

Wa'al, we've hed dealin’s some; I'll tell ye, then— 

No jedgment, more’n a settin’ Brahmar hen, 

An’ thet’s the nab on't. Ef ye plan ez he doos, 

Yer poor ez Laz’rus wux—whoever he wuz. 


Don’t know Brown much, ner mean ter — grumpy 
eller! 


All his hard cider couldn’t make him meller; 
But they du say he’s savin’ up at las’, 

Sup »lyin’ village folks with gardin saas : 

He'd orter lay some by, fer yew may bet 

He don’t fool much on’t off t’ pay a debt— 
Owes me three shillin’. Wa'al, it ain’t no gre’t. 


Le’s look et Grey: wust thing *baout Grey is—books; 
Grey reads t’ much, 'n’ keers t’ much fer looks; 
Believes in putting picturs up in haouses, 

An’ puts on airs, 'n’ dassn’t wear patched traouses : 
Ef 'twan’t fer money lef’ him, goodness knows 

He might be naow a-wearin’ poor-’aouse clo’es. 

Wa'al, nut thet I've gut anythin’ agin ’im, 

On’y I du say they ain’t nothin’ én ’im ; 

No dicker in ’im, sartin—not a hooter ; 

C-a-n.’t swop 'n’ make a cent—a cent o’ pooter. 

Sech farmers scurcely make the salt they’re eatin’; 
They 'pear t’ think thet hag’lin’s’z bad ez cheatin’; 
Mebby it is: ef thet’s they way t’ feger, 
We'd ciphered aout aour jail a leetle bigger; 
High-Sheriff Root he'd jist rej’ice t’ du fe 

App’int more depooties, an’ put us thru it. 

Ha, wa’al, wa’al, it takes all kin’s o’ folks, abaout, 
T’ make a world. I've guessed the reason aout. 
‘Time wuz I wished some on’em hadn't come 

Till arter I wuz borned, an’ dead, I yum, 

Ye see, these, puzzlin’ p’ints I understan’ 

Sence they made ch’ice o’ me for Selec’man. 

Can’t all on us be rulers—sakes alive! 

*Twun’t work t’ hev all king-bees in a hive. 

Dung ’em an’ cultivate ‘em ez ye will, 

Vhe’s alluz some small taters in a hill, 

An’, p’int 0’ fac’, yer small p’tater men 

Will kin’ o’ work t’ th’ bottom uv the ben. 


Naow wid 5 back t’ Guilder farm once more. 
We worked ten year much like we did afore. 
We gut a fam’ly, not by no means small, 

An’ crops an’ barns grew fatter ev'ry fall. 
The widder lef’ us—kin’ o’ suddin shock. 

She lef’ poor Hanner all her Harlem stock. 

It went up t’ one-ten, ’n’ then I sol’ it; 
One-thirty sence—a fool I didn’t hol’ it. 


Them Yorkers come in thick, ’n’ haow lan’ riz! 
They air some good, I tell ye wut it is. 

Rich s’ile t? sech chaps ain’t no consequence, 
Ner ain't clean crops, ner ain’t a nine-rail fence. 
Wut tickles them is traouts ’n’ shutin lots, 

Nice air, red claouds, 'n’ awful sightly spots; 
Yer poorest pastur’ hill where wind is ba’sh 
More’n likely is the one thet takes their cash. 


But naow them days come on wut teched my pride: 
Hanner got off the hooks, an’ up an’ died. 

That wuz a durn hard blow. I jes clean lost 
The smartest help I ever come acrost. 

I vow I thought I’d ruther ’twould ha’ ben 

My twenty head o’ fattin’ steer. But then 

She’d gut the young uns pooty well along; 

The house-work wa’n’t a-pressin’ quite s’ strong; 
Aour Jane could cook fer men, ’n’ wait upon ’em, 
*N’ Silas hoe his row ‘ith any on 7em ; 

Might ha’ ben wuss; but this ’ere loss, ye see, 
Wuz suthin more ’an money aout t’ me. 

I sot gre’t store by her; it’s kin’ o’ queer, 

“ farm-work kep’ some back’ard all thet year; 
I foun’, too, long afore the grave wuz sodded, 
Jane couldn’t make sech puddin’s ez her ma did. 


Yis, more’n three months I tuk on like all natur’; 
But ’twa’n’t no use; I knew thet soon er later 

I'd gut t’ make the best on’t. I did so, 

An’ merried Lyddy Runnels, ez ye know. 

She ain’t like Hanner wuz, but hez good p’ints, 
An’ does her work up slick, but can’t break j’ints, 
An’ stop up leaks; ’n’ so the farm don’t pay 

Not nigh so strong ez’t did in Hanner’s day. 


T’ show ye, naow, she’s hed some posies come, 
An’ wastes her val’able time a-tendin’ em. 
Naow blows thet don’t bring fruit, t’s my idee, 
Air wuthless, even ef ye git ’em free, 

An’ so I tell her; don’t du any good; 

She’d craowd my onions with ’em ef she could; 
I hain’t a daoubt she’d chuse a posy bed 

Afore a patch o’ solid kebbege head. 

Wuasst on it is, my gals l’arn arter her— 
C-a-n-t go to t’ meetin’, ’n’ c-a-n-’t hardly stir, 
*Ithout admirin’ suthin, I declare, 

Thet ain’t no airthly ’caount t’ eat ’r wear. 

Sech conduc’s sinful, ’n’ thet’s wut J say 

Live clus, an’ lay by fer a rainy day. 

Yis, brother farmers, it’s the good ol’ way; 
Workin’ an’ savin’, thet makes farmin’ pay. 


a Selected Story. 
AUNT MONA. 


My Aunt Mona, if her own words might be 
believed, had hardly been well for a day 
throughout her life, certainly not for one dur- 
ing the last twenty years. She walked the 
earth a bundle of unstrung nerves, an incarna- 
tion of aches and pains, a living sufferer of all 
the disorders that poor mortals are liable to, 
a specimen of utter misery and living martyr- 
dom. From the crown of her smooth brown 
head down to the pretty feet, there was no 
sound health in her. So she would assure us 
ten times a day. 

How is it, 1 wonder, that people who have 
every essential good in life to make them 
comfortable must create discomfort for them- 
selves? Some do it. One will seek it in 
fretfulness, another in jealousy, a third in 
wearing anxiety about nothing. I suppose 
that, as a certain amount of suffering is and 
must be the lot of all while they inhabit this 
world, those upon whom Heaven has not in- 
flicted it, must needs inflict it upon them- 
selves . Aunt Mona found it in health. That 
is, you understand, in the lack of health. 

And she might have been so bright and 
happy; the wife of Thomas Butterfield, sub- 
stantial yeoman and farmer, whose crops nev- 
er seemed to fail, and whose house was filled 
with plenty. 

Aunt Mona had every substantial good, in 
their plain way, that she could have. Her 
children were hearty—her friends true. But 
that health of hers ruined everything. Any 
husband less sunny-tempered that Uncle But- 
terfield, would have become morose ere this. 
Mr. Whale the parson, talking of it one even- 

ing to my father, when he had called in and 
stayed to supper, and they became confiden- 
tial over their whiskey and water, declared he 
should have shaken her long ago were she his 
wife, and been fit to turn her out of doors af- 
terward. 

Aunt Mona did not sit patiently down and 
endure her suffering ; she had too much spirit 
for that. I don’t believe there was a doctor 
within a hundred miles who had not heard the 
dismal cry of her manifold and ever increas- 
ing ailments. 

She had tried allopathy, homeopathy, hy- 
dropathy ; she had consulted various kinds of 
practitioners—botanic, eclectic, magnetic and 
mesmeric. She once travelled to London to 
consult a renowned spiritual medium. She 
had fully tested all the patent medicines of 
the day, including Holloway’s ointment and 
Cockle’s pills and Mrs. Winslow’s soothing 
syrup, and somebody’s chest expanders, and 
yet—here she was still, not cured ; worse than 
ever. Papa would call her on the sly, ‘‘My 
sister Moaner.” 

But now a wonderful thing occurred. 
There came into the village hard by a man of 
medicine, and he set up his tent there fora 
day or two. He called himself the great 
**Physio-Eclectic-Magnetic healer,” and he 
came heralded by a mighty flourish of trump- 
ets and by bills as large as life, professing to 
cure everything. 

Aunt Mona was ina flutter of hope; she 
wrote to him to say she was coming, and she 
took me with her. Her own children were 
not old enough, and Uncle Butterfield would 
as soon have paid a visit to the moon. 

The great Magnetic Healer was a tall man 
with a black beard. He solemnly bowed aunt 
into a big chair and me to a smaller one. 

“I have enjoyed poor health for twenty 
years,” began Aunt Mona in a sighing tone, 
while the great doctor, sitting before her, 
looked and listened attentively. 

‘Some of the medical men I have consult- 
ed say it must be the Jungs, others the liver, 
others, again, say it is the heart. I say it is 
all three. They cannot find out any organic 
disease, they tell me, and they only recom- 
mend proper diet, air and exercise. One of 
them went so far as to say that all I wanted 
was cheerfulness. I know better. And so 
would they if they felt asI feel. Itold old 
Stafford so, our doctor, the other day. My 
opinion is that I have a complication of 
diseases ; my lungs are weak, my liver does 
not act, and I am often terribly pressed for 
breath, as my niece here, Miss Arkright, can 
testify to. That, of course, must be the 
heart.” 

“Of course,” murmured the great Magnetic 
Healer. ‘‘Go on, madam.” 

‘I am troubled perpetually with rheumatic 
and neuralgic pains, and I have something 
dreadful in my back. The spine, no doubt. 
One minute the blood will gallop up and 
down my veins like a streak of” lightning, the 
next it seems to freeze as if it were so much 
ice. I have shiverings, and I have bad 
nights, and I have headache—and altogether 
I am sure no poor woman was ever so afilict- 
ed. Can you do anything for me, sir? I be- 
lieve the heart’s the worst.” 

‘*Madam,” said the great 4) ite Healer, 
pompously, ‘‘that particular form of heart 
disease has been of frequent occurrence in my 

ractice, and I have been invariably success- 

ul in its treatment. Scientifically speaking, 
your complaint is malformation of the right 
auricle, and—there may be—something a lit- 
tle amiss with the left ventricle. I think per- 
haps there is. You feel out of spirits, now 
don’t you, often, especially in damp, gloomy 
weather, and a sort of distaste to every- 


bar, 
“*Why, Doctor, no one before ever told me 
this !” exclaimed Aunt Mona in ecstacy. ‘It 
is exactly how I do feel.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear madam, I could de- 
scribe your every sensation just as well as 





though I myself were the sufferer. How is 
your ite P” 

ee , itis not to be relied on; but it’s 
mostly very poor. Some days I eat well 
enough; I can’t touch a thing, and I 
live then upon strong green tea, or perhaps 
coffee, and toast and butter.” 

“A most deleterious practice, my dear 
madam. ‘Order is Nature’s first law,’ and it 
behooves us to be regular in our diet. This 
capriciousness of appetite arises from the de- 
rangement I speak of, and can be easily rem- 
edied. Do you sleep well?” 

“Good gracious! no Doctor; not asa rule. 
How can you expect it? And if I do sleep, I 
dream. The other night I had a dreadful 
dream—I thought I saw the ghosts of my two 
dead brothers who were drowned ten years 
ago. They were beckoning to me. I awoke 
in the worst fright possible, screaming and 
crying.” 

“And had you gone to bed supperless that 
night—upon nothin but green tea ?” 

“Well, no. That night I had managed to 
eat a morsel of supper and drink a drop of 
our old ale. Hot pork chops and apple frit- 
ters we had, I remember.” 

The doctor coughed. 

“*Yes, they beckoned to me distinctly,” con- 
tinued Aunt Mona, returning to the ghosts of 
her two brothers. ‘‘It was a sign, | know, 
Doctor—a warning that I must soon follow. 
I feel that I am not long for this world.” 

‘*My dear lady, do not despair, I implore 
you. A life valuable as yours must not so 
early be lost to the world; a sun so brilliant 
must not go down ere it has attained its me- 
ridian splendor. In the hands of an ordinary 

hysician ‘your case would, indeed, be hope- 
ess; but my skill may perhaps avail, even for 
you. I fear, madam, that you are inclined to 
hysteria—in simpler phrase, that you are 
nervous.” 

“‘No, Doctor, I cannot say thatI am. I 
should be if I gave way to my feelings, but 
that is what I never allow myself todo. My 
husband at times tells me I am hysterical, but 
when I’m dead and gone he’ll know better. 
He will realize then that I was the patientest, 
uncomplainingest mortal woman that ever 
breathed. Being so hearty himself, he can- 
not understand that other people have ail- 
ments; and so—and so—all that I know is 
that I am frightfully ill and get no sympa- 
thy.” 

ind with the last words Aunt Mona cov- 
ered her face with her handkerchief and sobb- 
ed aloud. 

Much affected, the great Magnetic Healer 
turned away, as if to conceal his emotion. 
Then, returning to his chair, he spoke ina 
consoling tone. 

“Dry your tears, dear lady. I have the 
gift of prescience, which assures me that you 
will live and not die. Although my great re- 
liance in the cure of disease is my wonderful 
mesmeric and magnetic power, yet, in addi- 
tion to these, 1 am possessed of an unrivalled 
medicine, the secret of whose preparation was 
communicated to me while in the spiritual 
trance state by the great Galen himself. Take 
heart. It shall cure you.” 

“Oh, if it could !” cried aunt, dropping her 
handkerchief. ‘‘What medicine is it ?” 

‘It is called the ‘Elixir of Life and Univer- 
sal Panacea.’ This small bottle of medicine 
which I will give you,” he added, producing a 
little white vial filled with a lemon-colored 
liquid, ‘‘is sufficient to cure any mortal dis- 
ease, and—” 

‘It don’t look much of it,” interrupted 
aunt. 

**My good lady, it will last you your life- 
time. You may take one drop on rising in 
the morning, one drop at noon, and one drop 
before retiring at night. Continue this course 
for a fortnight, then one drop every other 
day until you are cured will be sufficient.” 

Pocketing his fee of two guineas, the re- 
nowned Magnetic Healer bowed us out, my 
aunt clasping the treasured bottle. 

‘*What a mercy I went to him!” she cried. 
“If he had but come here a few years ago! 
What do you think of him, Maria?” 

Now the truth was I did not think much of 
him. My impression was he had been fit to 
burst out laughing all the time, but it would 
not do to say so. 

“If it cures you, Aunt Mona, it will bea 
good thing.” 

Uncle Butterfield took an opportunity of 
tasting the ‘‘Elixir,” and privately assured his 
friends, amid bursts of laughter, that he could 
testify to the truth of its being Elixir—Pare- 
goric Elixir, much diluted and flavored—but 
that and nothing else. 

But now a dire misfortune befel the golden 
remedy. Some few days later, Johnny, the 
youngest of the little ones, aged seven, saw 
the vial on his mother’s dressing-table, got 
hold of it and drank the whole at a draught. 
No evil ensued to Johnny, but his mother 
was frightfully put out and Johnny got a 
whipping. This wonderful Elixir could not 
have failed to cure her, and now it was gone! 
The great Magnetic Healer was gone also, 
which made things the more distressing. Our 
village had not patronized him ashe might 
have expected, considering the wonderful an- 
nouncement bills, and he had packed up his 
traps and started, the good genius that pre- 
sides over the interests of travelling quack 
doctors alone knew where. For three days 
Aunt Mona sat on the hearth-rug sobbing. 

‘*It would have been the saving of my life. 
I see it; I feel and knowit. I had confidence 
in that Elixir. And it must be next to a mir- 
acle that that wicked Johnny is not dead. I 
was so much better for the tew days I took it. 
And now I must bear the return of all my old 
ailments and die. Woe’s me!” 
And the old ailments did return, as Aunt 
Mona said, and she made life a burden to her- 
self and everybody about her. 

Upon the morning of one of those perfect 
days—cloudless, serene and balmy—which 
vn i June can bring to earth, I took my sew- 
ing and started over to my Aunt Mona’s. 

e lived nearly half a mile distant, in the 
old Manor House. As I tripped lightly over 
green meadows, past fragrant orchards and 
blooming gardens, laden with the perfumes of 
‘‘Incense-breathing June,” I said to myself: 

‘‘Surely, upon such a day as this, even Aunt 
Mona must be well and happy.” 

Ah, vain delusion! The idea of health and 
happiness connected with Aunt Mona was 
simply ridiculous. 

‘‘Mamma is never happy unless she is per- 
fectly miserable,” said her eldest daughter, 
one day—saucy Kate—and no words of mine 
could better express the state of things. 

Passing through the garden, [ found Louisa 
and Kate sitting under the arbor of roses and 
honey-suckles, shelling a dish of early green 
peas for dinner, and chatting and laughing 
very merrily. Phillis, the dairymaid, was 
churning in the out-house and keeping time to 
the rise and fall of her churn-dasher with the 
most blithesome of soft melodies. The cat 
lay in the warm sunshine, purring with satis- 
faction; the canary chirruped gleefully in his 
cage, and little Johnny came running to meet 
me with sparkling eyes and a ease, Ther and 
a handful of June roses. 

All this peace, this rural content, this 
bright happiness, found an echo in my own 
heart. 

*‘Where is your mistress ?” I said to Sarah, 
who sat in the back kitchen, for I had gone in 
the back way. 

‘‘Groaning and moaning somewhere about, 
as she always is, Miss Maria,” replied the old 
nurse, who had lived with them for years and 
had a habit of saying what she pleased. 

In a little room opening from the dining- 
parlor I found Aunt Mona, an old woollen 
shawl around her shoulders, and crouchin 
disconsolately over the grate, in which vowed 
a fire more befitting January than June. 

‘“‘How do you do, aunt?” I said. ‘‘Are 
you any worse than usual ?” 

She turned toward me a face of despair and 
woe. Really it was enough to give one the 
blues only to look at it. 

‘‘Ah, my dear, don’t ask. 
ble.” 

‘‘But what makes you so ?” ‘ 

Aunt Mona gave a deep sigh and bent over 
the fire again. On the trivet stood a porce- 
lain saucepan, whose contents she was lan- 
guidly stirring with a spoon. 

“‘Why, aunt, what are you doing there? 
Is that a witch’s caldron ?” 

“It is a decoction of herbs, to be taken in- 
wardly,” meekly sighed she. ‘I got the re- 
ceipt from the old herb doctor. I sent for 
him here yesterday, and he gave itto me. I 
am going to try it,” she added, resignedly, 
‘and if it does not cure me, I shall just give 
up medicine, and lie down and die.” 

‘Give up medicine, and arise and live,” I 
answered. ‘‘I firmly believe, aunt, that med- 
icine is killing you; medicine and groaning 
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his aroused Aunt Mona. 

‘Maria, how can you talk so, when noth- 
ing but medicine has kept me alive these 
twenty years?” she exclaimed in righteous in- 
dignation. 

**You have lived in spite of medicine, Aunt 
Mona, and because your constitution is so 
thoroughly good. Papa says—” 

‘I don’t want to hear what your papa says, 
Maria. Brothers always choose to be rude; 
even when I was a child he'd hurt my feelings. 
He is so healthy himself that he has no pity 
for me.” 

**You have no pity for yourself, Aunt Mo- 
na. Who but you would sit over a fire this 
lovely June day ?” 

**I am cold, Maria.” 

“Get up then, aunt, and run about out of 
doors in the sunshine.” 

‘It’s cruel of you to talk so,” she whined. 
Se can I stir with that awful 
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friends and had no patience with her. Aunt 
looked up also. : ‘ 
“There's your uncle, Maria, with that 

a = as we If he is pire up 
h band’s property reason why | 

wry after him always. iri 
wasn’t the most un ing woman on eart 
I should be jealous, But I shall not be in the 
way long—that’s one comfort.” 


A burst ot clear, laughter at this 
moment reached us. aly pe followed 


by that most comely woman's entrance, **fair, 
fat and forty.” As she stood by Aunt Mona’s 
side, Toly-cholse, bright énef. in the exube- 
rance of health and the prime of a beauty 
which time had improved rather than impair- 
ed, the contrast was too painful. I think my 
uncle must have felt it, for he sighed as he 
turned away. 

‘‘Mrs. Butterfield,” said the widow, in her 
soft, musical voice— that ‘‘excellent thing in 
woman”—‘‘I was hoping, upon this beautiful 
morning, to find you better.” 

Aunt Mona gave no immediate reply, save 
a glance that was not a friendly one. It said 
as plainly as glance could say, ‘“‘You don’t 
hope anything of the sort; you want me out 
of the way.” ® 

‘“My wife seems to be growing worse,” said 
Uncle Butterfield. ‘That two sovereign fee, 

aid to the great etic man F7e-call- 

im, a month ago, didn’t seem to do you 
much good, did it, Mona? It had better have 
been put in the church poor box.” 

‘A kind, loving husband ought not to speak 
of money paid to relieve the sufferings and to 
save the life of his poor, dying wite,” replied 
Aunt Mona reproachiully. ‘‘You know that 
Johnny, dreadful child, drank the elixir up. 
But I shall not be a trouble or expense to 
you long, Thomas. I feel that my days are 
numbered.” 

“They have been numbered ever since I 
knew you,” smiled uncle. ‘*The days of all 
of us are, for that matter.” . 

His wife did not condescend to notice the 
words. Every now and then she had these 
mournful fits and liked to talk them out. 

‘And when I am gone, Thomas, you can 
marry some strong, healthy woman, whose ail- 
ments won't trouble you. One that’s got 
money, too,” she added, significantly and 
spitefully. ‘*Yes, money to make up for all 
you've had to py for me.” 

“I am glad to see you in so desirable a 
frame of mind, said Mrs. Berrow, laughing 
merrily. ‘You show a truly noble, unselfish 
nature in providing, even before your death, 
for your husband’s second marriage.” 

‘‘Now, Caroline Berrow, I think you had 
better not say more,” spoke ‘aunt. ‘I know 
how unfeeling you can be. It.is not the first 
time you have made game.of my. illness. As 
to you, Thomas, you can be looking out for 
somebody to replace me. I and my sufferings 
will soon be released from this world of trou- 
ble.” 

‘‘Have you any particular person in view ?” 
asked uncle gravely, ‘‘any one you would like 
asa mother to your children? Of course I 
should have to think a little of them in choos- 
ing a second wife.” 

I don't much think Aunt Mona expected the 
ready acquiescence; she looked startled. 
Mrs. Berrow ran out to Kate and Louisa, who 
were coming in with the basin of peas and 
uncle followed her. Presently the two girls 
came in. Aunt Mona was then growing hy- 
sterical. 

‘Listen, children,” she cried—and pro- 
ceeded to tell them what had passed. ‘‘You 
see your father is so anxious on your account,” 
she added sarcastically, ‘‘that he can’t even 
wait for me to die before providing you a 
stepmother. I will let you choose. How 
would you like Mrs. Berrow ?” 

**Very much indeed,” said Kate. 

“I think she is just as good and sweet and 
pretty as she can be!” cried Louisa. ‘*Mam- 
ma, 1 like Mrs. Berrow almost as well as I 
like you. But I suppose this is all nonsense,” 
broke off the girl, laughing. 

‘To tell you the truth, Mona,” interposed 
my uncle, who had again come in. ‘‘l have 
thought of Caroline Berrow. It is impossible 
to keep such ideas away when one’s wife is in 
your state of health,” he added with depreca- 
tion, ‘‘She would make a most excellent step- 
mother.” 

‘Yes, I see you have been thinking of her,” 
returned Aunt Mona, rising from her chair in 
a fever of hysterical anger. ‘‘You have got 
your plans well laid out, husband, and you 
have infected the children with them. Oh, 
that I should live to be insulted like this! 
Maria, you are a witness to it. It is cruel! 
cruel! And I will live a hundred years if I 
can, just to spite you.” 

With the tears streaming down her still 
pretty face, Aunt Mona, leaving her decoction 
of herbs to its fate, sailed away. I felt most 
uncomfortable. The young girls must have 
been jesting, but for the first time I thought 
my uncle heartless. Mrs. Berrow, standing 
now outside the open window, had partly 
heard what passed. 

‘‘Mona only told me yesterday that she 
could not live a week.” quoth she. 

“She kissed me last Sunday when I was go- 
ing to church and said she should not live to 
see another,” said my uncle. 

‘*Yes, and she has not yet bought us new 
dresses or hats or ribbons this summer,” 
chimed in Kate. ‘‘She said it would be use- 
less, we should so soon have to go into 
mourning for her. It is too bad for mamma 
to be so melancholy.” 

‘‘And now she is going to live a hundred 
years,” sighed Mrs. Berrow, in anything buta 
pleasurable tone. ‘But 1 must wish you all 
good morning. I have not ordered my din- 
ner at home yet.” 

“Uncle Butterfield,” I said, feeling indig- 
nant, as the echo of her light footsteps 
sounded on the path and the two girls ran af- 
ter her, ‘‘I—I have no right, 1 know, to 
speak so, but do you not think you are heart- 
less to Aunt Mona—unfeeling ?” 

‘Tam sorry for it if I am,” replied my 
uncle, ‘‘but [’m only taking your aunt at her 
word. For years she has been telling me she 
was going to die and that I had better be 
looking out for a second wife. I don't see 
that I could choose a nicer one than Mrs. 
Berrow.” 

‘‘Ilas she bewitched you, uncle Butter- 
field ?” 

‘*T don’t think so, my lass. All the world 
recognizes her fora delightful woman. The 
children must have a mother if their own is 
taken from them. What should I do without 
a wife in a house like this? As to planning 
out beforehand, you must thank your aunt for 
that.” 

He set off down the garden with his long 
strides to overtake Mrs. Berrow. Sending 
the girls back, he accompanied her home. I 
could have beaten them both. 

Up stairs ran I, somehow not caring to face 
the girls, to Aunt Mona’s room, expecting to 
find her drowned in histerical tears and sorely 
in need of consolation. Nota bit of it. She 
sat before a mirror, arranging her still abun- 
dant and beautiful hair, which during these 
years of illness, real or imaginary, she had 
worn plainly tucked under a cap. There was 
a fire in her eye, a flush upon her cheek and a 
look of determination in her face, which 
augured anything but well for the prospects 
of the widow Berrow. 

‘I’ve heard every word you have been say- 
ing below,” she exclaimed, glancing at the 
open window. ‘‘I thank you for taking my 

art, Maria. You seem to be the only friend 

have. The idea of that mean, low-lived, 
contemptible widow Berrow being here in my 
place and the mother of my children! If I 
were dead and buried and she came as Thomas’ 
wife I’d rise from my grave and haunt her. 
But, I’m not dead yet; no, and I don’t intend 
to be while that miserable jade walks the 
earth. I suppose she paints and powders to 
make herself look young and fair, for she’s 
every day as old as I am, and when we were 
girls together she was not half as handsome 
as I was. Mark you that, Maria.” 

“She does not paint or use powder, aunt; 
I am sure of that, though she does look so 
fresh and young.” 

‘She is eight-and-thirty this summer, and 
she does not look eight-and-twenty,” snapped 
Aunt Mona. ‘‘And I, with my years of suf- 
fering, look eight-and-forty.” 

“Yes, aunt, and your perpetual sufferings 
have brought on the look of age. If I were 
you I'd throw them off and grow young 
again. You might if you would. I remem- 
ber how fresh and pretty you used to be and 
how proud Uncle Thomas was of you,” 

“I will be so again,” cried aunt resolutely, 
in an access of temper, ‘‘if it’s only to disap- 
point that upstart woman. I'll throw off all 
my ailments, though I die in the effort, and be 
as young as she is.” 

‘*‘Aunt—Aunt Mona—I want to ask you not 
to be offended at some plain truths I am go- 
ing to tell you. Your illness, during all these 
years, has been more imaginary than real ; 
your natural nervousness has rendered you an 
easy prey to quack doctors and patent medi- 
cine venders, who have had no regard to your 
health, but only to your husband’s money. 
You have given way to your fancies and gone 
about like an old woman, the greatest figure 
imaginable. Look at your gown this morn- 
ing ; look at the cap you have now put off! 
You might be well if you would.” 

‘Perhaps, alter all, old Stafford may be 
right when he tells me I have no organic dis- 
ease,” said she sadly. 

“Yes, indeed he is, and now I want you to 
rome, see ake moti oo 
medicine unless im.” 

“I never will.” 1 

“And oh, Aunt Mona, try to be cheerful, 
and to make home a place for your 
husband and children. how terrible i 
would be to lose their love.” 
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upon your lips or a smile upon your face! If 
you would only be the loving wife and mother 
again, things would come right.” 

“All the same, Maria, you cannot deny 

that Caroline Berrow has turned out a deceit- 
ful crocodile. Think of her display of 
friendship for me, up to this very morning! 
Think of her setting her ugly widow’s cap at 
your uncle before I am dead !” 
. “But-you know, aunt,,you have been as 
good as dead—in .. Telling them, 
week in, week out, that you shall be in your 
coffin the next !” 

‘Well, child,” she said, rather faintly. ‘‘I 
have been ill; I have suffered.” 

“Put your sufferings off, aunt; you can, I 
say, if you like, and circumvent—pardon the 
word—the widow and her cap-setting. Think 
how much you owe to God for all the many 
blessings He has showered down upon you— 
and how ful it is to return him noth- 
ing but repinings.” 

‘Aunt Mona, brushing out her still beauti- 
ful hair, paused. A flush stole over her 
face. 

‘I never thought of it in that light, Maria,” 
she softly said. ‘I will think of it; I will 
try.” 
And she began forthwith. That very even- 
ing she dressed herself up and went to the 

nny reading concert, taking Kate and 

souisa. Uncle Butterfield was there, sitting 
beside Mrs. Berrow. My mother, all uncon- 
scious of the treason, crossed the room to sit 
with them; [ went to Aunt Mona. We all 
went home together as far as our several ways 
led us, and though uncle did see the widow 
home, aunt did not begin moaning again. 

How wonderfully from that time her ap- 
pearance and manner changed, you would 
hardly believe. She grew young again; she 
grew cheerful. Cheerful and more cheerful 
day by day. Her dress was studied ; her ser- 
vants, household and children were actively 
cared for. She took to visiting again and to go- 
ing to church on Sundays ; she invited friends to 
little parties at home. The pills and herbs 
and physics and decoctions were pitched away, 
and the bottles sold by old Sarah. Uncle 
Thomas was charmingly sunny tempered in 
the house, as he always had been; but he did 
not give up his visits to the widow Berrow. 

**Rut he will in time, Maria,” said aunt wi 
vately to me, 2 world of confident hope in her 
voice. ‘Only yesterday he smoothed my hair 
down with his gentle hand and said I looked 
as young and pretty in his eyes as I did the 
day we were married.” 

‘Yes, aunt, you are winning him back, you 
see. I knew it wouid be so.” 

**And oh, child, J am so much happier than 
I used to be, with all my pains and nerves and 
my lowness of spirits gone !” 

It was a month or two after this, all things 
having been going on in the nicest possible 
way, that Mrs. Berrow one cold morning, for 
December had come in, presented herself in 
Aunt Mona’s parlor, a smile on her ever pleas- 
ant face. I was there, helping aunt with the 
things intendéd for the Christmas tree. She 
had not had a tree for years. Not been ‘‘able” 
to have one, she used to say. Uncle Thomas 
had told her laughingly this year not to spare 
the money over it. 

Mrs. Berrow, coming in, I say, with her 
bright face, went straight up to aunt and 
kissed her. Aunt Mona did color a little at 
that. 

“I am come to ask you to my house for the 
6th of January,” she said. ‘‘You, Mona, and 
your husband and the two girls. Your 
mamma has already her invitation, Maria, and 
yours too,” she added, nodding at me. 

“Ts it a tea party?” questioned Aunt 
Mona, stiflly. 

‘‘No; a breakfast. And I hope you will at- 
tend me to church beforehand—and see me 
married.” 

‘*Married !” I cried, staring at her. 

“Yes, my dear. I have been engaged 
these many months past,” she answered with 
equanimity. ‘It is to my cousin Stanton—a 
very distant cousin as you know. We should 
have been married before, but for that busi- 
ness which took him to Spain. And when he 
got there he found he was obliged to go on to 
Valparaiso. There he was detained again. 
Altogether it is nearly six months since he left 
England, but he is back now.” 

‘“‘And—you have been engaged to marry 
Lim all that while!” gasped aunt in her sur- 
prise. 

‘*All that while, and longer. Since last 
April. Your husband has known from the 
first.” 

“Oh, Caroline !” 

‘*And has been transacting all kinds of busi- 
ness for us both preparatory to the mar- 
riage.” 

‘*Why did you not tell me ?” 

Caroline Berrow laughed. 

**Then—was that—that nonsense that you 
and Thomas talked together—about—about 
your succeeding me a joke ?” 

‘“‘Why, of course it was, you silly thing. 
As if your husband could have cared for me 
or I for him—in that way. He has never 
cared, he never will care, for any one but his 
wife, Mona.” 

Aunt Mona burst into happy tears and put 
her face down upon her old friend’s neck to 
sob them away. 

We all went to the wedding on the 6th, and 
Uncle Butterfield, looking so bright and 
sunny, gave the bride away. But neither of 
them told Aunt Mona what I learned—that 
the plot was concocted between them to bring 
her to her senses. 

And it did it, as you have seen. And there 
never was & woman more free from ‘‘nerves” 
and imaginary aches and pains than Aunt 
Mona is now. ‘I thank God for it every day 
of my life, Maria,” she whispers to me some- 
times. And I think we all do. 


General Miscellany. 


Fortne New England Farmer. 


A PEEP INTO MEMORY’S STORE- 
HOUSE. 





The soft mild rays of parting day, 
Have faded from the west, 

The stars peep out on the silvery sky, 
And nature has sunk to rest. 


’Tis a fitting hour, away Ill steal 
To the path that well I know, 

’Twill lead to the storehouse where are hid, 
The treasures of long ago. 

The path is crossed by briers and thorns, 
And shaded, but I'll not fear; 

The rose and myrtle, in the distance I see, 
Where are gathered my treasures so dear. 


The latch string is out, I will enter in, 
And gaze on my treasures once more; 

I will carefully gather those that are crushed, 
And seattered about the floor. 


They are all, all here, I see them now, 
Fond memory brings to view, 

The scenes, the friends of bygone days, 
The faithful and the true. 


Of all the pictures that line the walls, 
There are nong so dear to me, 

As the happy group that gathers round 
My loving mother’s knee. 


A mist gathers round, my eyes grow dim 
With tears that unbidden flow, 

For the loved and lost of days gone by, 
And the joys of long ago. 

’Tis not fancy’s dream that has led me here, 
To search in these ruins. Ah no! 

Tis the fond review of days gone by, 
The real of long ago. 

No. Abington, Muss. 





For the New England Farmer. 
“HOT BISCUIT,” AGAIN. 

I, too, have watched the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment of the Farmer, looking for a receipt for 
the making of those delicious biscuit. 

Nora’s rule, followed, does certainly give 
us a first-rate and first-class article, which I 
am fully prepared to recommend. Still, J am 
inclined to think ‘‘A. S.” was asking for 
something a little different, and so I remarked 
to some ladies who came in, unexpectedly to 
take tea with me. 

How did you make yours, and so quick ?” 
was asked of me. I gave the usual answer: 
“Oh, I threw them together.” The answer 
was not satisfactory, so I agreed to make a 
trial, and measure every article except flour. 
The result was so pleasing to the ladies in 
question, that I have been induced to send the 
receipt to you, for the benefit of ‘A. S.” 

I shall be interested to learn from ‘‘A. S.” 
if either meets her case. 

Sift two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar and 
one of saleratus through the sieve with the 
flour, (twice if you use a coarse sieve,) then 
add one small tablespoonful white sugar, a 
mustard spoonful salt, and mix thoroughly 
and quick with one pint of thin cream; mould 
rather stiff, and cut out and bake quick. 
‘‘Horsford” in same way is very nice. 


AZILLA. 





MATERNAL PLAGUES. 

Perhaps the greatest trials to young crea- 
res full of life and energy, is the tyranny of 
a timid mother. She will not allow her girls 
to skate because Sir + emmaangtany sani 
among icebergs ; nor ride because fox hunters 
sometimes get their necks broken ; nor to row 

young men — themselves in those 

boat 
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bulls, savage tramps, venomous snakes, and 

wild horses. Her girls cannot either 
work or play which she does not prove to be 
encompassed with d horrible and hitherto 
unthought of. In childish days they were not 
allowed a rocking-horse for fear it should 
over-balance, nor a swing in case rope 
might break, nor a pocket-knife lest they 
should cut their fingers. The coddling 
mother is very nearly allied to the timid one. 

She is always tying comforters around her 

children’s throats, and applying flannel to 

mysterious places where it will not stay. She 
revels in chest protectors and respirators, and 
her room is adorned with sticking plaster and 

allipots. She is always intent on prov- 
ing that every one either has a cold 
or is taking one; and she may be seen at 
night in a flannel dressing-gown, going from 
room to room with gruel, pills, and mustard 
leaves, and India-rubber hot bottles. She is 
constantly discovering obscure signs of some 
deadly disease in her children. She takes for 
granted that all daughters have weak spines, 
so their beds are destitute of pillows and there 
is a reclining board in every room. When the 
coddling mother takes her girls to a picnic, 
she will not allow them to sit on the grass, 

nor in the sun, nor under a tree, nor on a 

rock. They must return with her before the 

dew begins to fall, and are never allowed to 
look at the moon except through a window. 

They are taught to be always analyzing their 

sensations, and lose half the pleasures of 

every-day life. Vivisection is nothing to the 
tortures she will inflict as she sits down with 

Laurie’s ‘‘Domestic Medicine” in her hand, to 

ask questions in order to diagnose the case. 

The patient soon feels as though every organ 

in her body was such a mass of disease that 

even bryonia and aconite taken about every 
five minutes, will fail to cure it.—Saturday 

Review. 





COAL OIL V8. WHALE OIL. 


Early in the century, people found the day 
almost long enough, the firelight suflicing fair- 
ly tor such employments as engaged the even- 
ing, and the pine knot pos as helper to 
many a boy in pepe bere way through such 
simple education as the scanty volumes then 
procurable afforded. The candle, however, 
is almost as old as the rush light, and even 
the Romans (and yet earlier nations) had oil 
lamps. ‘Ihe ‘‘tallow dip”—the making of it 
by successive dippings, the process of enlarge- 
ment growing faster as it progressed, on the 
principle familiar to every boy that ever roll- 
ed a snowball, and its spluttering light—are 
among the recollections of most of us. Then 
came the oil lamp (or what was used with it), 
noisome, tedious and unsatisfactory. Then 
the ‘‘fluid,” as it was called, which was neith- 
er greasy nor slow in action (sometimes much 
too rapid,) but was scarcely less unsatisfacto- 
ry. 

“Then came the discovery of kerosene— 
which might be called coal in a fluid form— 
the first artificial well having been sunk just 
twenty-one years ago. The annual produc- 
tion of this is now some 15,000,000 barrels. 
In the ten years, 1870-79, 1,908,000,000 gall- 
ons of illuminating oil alone, valued at $358,- 
000,000, were exported. 

Reckoning by value, cotton stands at the 
head of our export commodities; bread and 
breadstuffs stand second, for 1879 was the 
first year when the value of their total exports 
outranked cotton; provisions, covering hog 
products, cheese, butter, preserved meats, 
etc.,—stand third; and petroleum is fourth, 
thus easily ranking as one of the great staples. 
It is estimated that the export of petroleum is 
about two-thirds of the total production, a 
larger proportion of it than of any other article 
except cotton, thus being sent abroad. The 
average value per gallon of the refined illu- 
minating oil exported was fifty-three cents in 
1864, seventy-three in 1865, thirty in 1870, 
twenty-three in 1873, seventeen in 1874, four- 
teen in 1876, and eleven in 1879. The ex- 
traordinary cheapness of the article is thus 
most forcibly shown, and this cheapness is the 
result of its unparalleled abundance and the 
trivial cost of getting it; were all the gifts of 
Nature as nearly true gifts by the bountiful- 
ness and spontaneity of their yield, we should 
have time to grow lazy, and this country would 
be the promised land to all who were not too 
lazy to come to it. 

The whale-fishery of the United States, 
which in 1858 employed a tonnage of 198,590 
—the largest in any year—has shrunk until it 
employs less than 50,000 tons. This looks 
like giving the whales a rest, all the world 
over, and Jules Verne might have written for 
us @ veracious account of the discovery of pe- 
troleum by awhale of extraordinary age, wis- 
dom, reflectiveness and benevolence; yet the 
price of crude whale oil has advanced only 
live cents per gallon, comparing 1860 wit 
1880, and that of crude sperm has declined 
from $1.40 in 1860 to $1.05 in 1880. We 
may ascribe this to the peaceful increase of 
the whale tribe in consequence of the discov- 
ery just hinted, or to the comparative ease in 
catching them, or to the enormous decrease 
in demand. Even for lubricating purposes 
the products of petroleum have largely taken 
the place of animal oils.—N. Y. Times. 





A WATER WHEEL STORY. 


Some one tells the following story, which 
serves to pointa moral: ‘‘There were two 
men (in about 1838,) Stickpenny and Whe- 
well, who owned a saw mill near Old Town, 
Maine, incommon. ‘The arrangement under 
which the mill was operated, was, that each 
had the mill all to himself during alternate 
weeks. Stickpenny was a mean, rusty old 
chap. Whewell was a shrewd, investigating 
young man. The mill was run by a crude, 
rough kind of an undershot wheel, that gave 
very little power for the amount of water 
used, so that the water was often short. Whe- 
well wanted to put in a new iron spiral vent 
wheel, then just coming out, but Stickpenny 
would have nothing to do with it. He wasn't 
going to lay out money for any ‘such job as 
that.’ Finally Whewell said he would pay all 
the bills, to which Stickpenny at last agreed, 
‘but provided you put the wheel in in your 
week.’ So the new wheel was put in, and 
Whewell, being of a mechanical turn of mind, 
experimented with it, and soon found that by 
plugging up some of the orifices the saw went 
through the log faster than when they were 
all open. So he plugged them up during his 
week and always pulled the plugs all out 
again for Stickpenny to operate with. Soon 
it begun to be noticed that somehow or other 
Whewell always managed to saw a couple of 
thousand feet more of lumber in his week than 
ever Stickpenny could, no matter how the 
pond was. 

‘*Finally Stickpenny went down to see 
Whewell about it. Says he: ‘Whewell, how 
is it that you manage to saw more lumber in 
given time, than I can when my turn comes 
round?’ Says Whewell: ‘Don’t you know 
how that is? Waal, I'll tell you. It’s be- 
cause yon ain’t been treatin’ of me fairly in 
this matter. It’s ag’in nature. You can’t 
expect the mill to saw as well for you as it 
does for them as do the square thing all 
around.’ Stickpenny wouldn’t believe that, 
and went away. But still the mill went on 
turning out regularly more lumber for Whe- 
well than Stickpenny managed to get out of 
ad 80, finally the latter came around and 
said : 

** ‘What's your bill? I'll pay my share.’ 
He paid it, and thereafter Stickpenny man- 
aged to saw lumber just as lively as Whewell 
did. ‘Well,’ said the old fellow, ‘I always 
knew that the folks around here were all ag’in 
me, but I never thought that the Almighty 
was ;’ and he died without finding out the ex- 
planation of it at all.” 





A BODIE SNAKE STORY. 


George Finney, driver of the Virginia and 
Bodie stage, says that snakes of several spe- 
cies, including ooh s and rattlers, are getting 
to be so plentiful along the road at this end of 
the route that it is dangerous to leave the 
coach, and it is a great wonder that he hasn't 
lost his team before this. In coming in the 
other day he drove into alot of snakes that 
literally covered the road for about five hun- 
dred yards. He couldn’t turn out, so he sent 
the silk into the horses and dashed through on 
adead run. How the team escaped injury 

uzzles him. One big hoop-snake, about ten 
eet long, that was lying in the centre of the 
road, as soon as it heard the coach coming, 
uncoiled itself just as the team was passing 
over it, and made a vicious strike with its 
spiked, bony tail at the belly of the nigh 
wheeler, but missed him and struck the pole. 
The force of the blow was so great that the 
tail was driven into the hard wood some three 
inches. The snake being unable to withdraw 
it, was dragged along for about one hundred 
yards until it was killed by one of the wheel- 
ers stepping on it and breaking off the spike. 
The venomous reptile gave a frightful yell, 
denoting —_ mingled with rage, as it ex- 
pired, an fore reachiug the next station 
the wagon-pole was swelled up as big a8 an 
ordinary sawlog, while poison was dripping 
out from under the irons at each end like 
sap from a freshly-cut sapling.— Dodie, 

‘al., Standard News. 





SPONTANHOUS COMBUSTION. 


Some experiments made at Riga, with ref- 
combustion of vari- 





sponge and wood dust, on the contrary, prov- 
ed to be entirely harmless. Combustion en- 
sued most rapidly with seventeen grains of 
wadding and sixty-seven grains of strong oil 
varnish—namely, in thirty-seven minutes; 
while two hundred grains of washed cotton 
waste, of which a portion was saturated with 
seven hundred and fifty — of strong oil 
varnish, and the remainder wrapped about it, 
required a period of well-nigh fourteen hours. 
On these materials being placed in a well-shel- 
tered spot and subjected to a heat of from 18° 
to 40° C., silk did not flame up, but slow) 

charred; and, as ~~ mentioned, omall 
quantities seemed to e fire sooner than 

e. 





HOW TO TELL A CONNECTICUT MAW, 


A correspondent of the New York Hvening 
Post writing from Norwich has the following : 
I was speaking of the Connecticut character, 
which has made a reputation for thrift wher- 
ever the English language is spoken ag 
the nose. Let me illustrate my meaning by 
an anecdote which is well told by a former 
governor of a sister State. I will give it in 
his own words: ‘I was once passing from 
Cincinnati to Sandusky about 20 years ago. 
In the coach in which I rode was a southern 
gentleman, a very intelligent man, and as we 
journeyed through the country our conversa- 
tion turned upon its condition, and I occa- 
sionally remarked, ‘Here lives a New Eng- 
land man; I know from the appearance of 
the place ; there is another and another.’ He 
replied that it appeared strange that every 
handsome house with well cultivated grounds 
attached should always be claimed by me as 
belonging to a man from the eastern States, 
and that he could not believe it was so. I 
proposed that we should test the matter, and 
at the next stopping place I saw one of those 
houses which [ could not mistake. It was of 
frame, painted, the body red and the doors 
and window-frames and stools white ; the barn 
was large, with double eaves, asure indication 
of its Connecticut origin. There was a sign 
swinging, on which was the single ‘word ‘En- 
tertainment.’ There were no hogs in the 
yard, which is contrary to the general rule in 
Ohio. On opening the door of the ‘living 
room’ we found the family just sitting down 
to a Saturday night supper, and casting my 
eye on the table I saw in the centre a huge 
dish of beans flanked by a stalwart morsel of 
pork of the true mahogony color, crisp and 
unctuous. Drawing a bow at a venture I sa- 
luted the lady of the house with the question, 
‘When did you hear from Norwich, and how 
do they all do?’ She manifested a little sur- 
prise, but replied without hesitation: ‘My 
daughter Susan had a letter from there last 
week, and they are all well.’ After this the 
southerner was convinced that every good 
thing in Ohio came from Connecticut, and he 
was not far wrong.” 





JOHN GUY AND GENERAL CASB. 


Guy kept the National Hotel in Washing- 
ton, and among his guests was General Cass, 
then Senator from Michigan. Guy dressed 
like Cass ; and, though not as portly, his face, 
including the wart, was strangely similar. 
One day a Western friend of the house came 
in after a long ride, dusty and tired, 
and, walking up to the office, encoun- 
tered General Cass, who was quietly standing 
there. Mistaking him for Guy, he slapped 
him on the shoulder and exclaimed: ‘‘Well, 
old fellow, here Iam! The last time I hung 
my hat up in your shanty, one of your clerks 
sent me to the fourth story; but, now that I 
have got hold of you, I insist upon a lower 
room!” ‘The General, a dignified personage, 
taken aback by this startling salute, coolly re- 
= : **You have committed a mistake, sir! 

am General Cass of Michigan ;” and angrily 
turned away. The Western man was shocked 
at the unconscious outrage he had committed ; 
but before he had recovered from his morti- 
fication, General Cass, who had passed around 
the office, confronted him again, when, a 
second time mistaking him for Gauy, he faced 
him and said: ‘‘Here you are at last! I 
have just made a devil of a mistake! I met 
old Cass, and I took him for you; and I’m 
afraid the Michigander has gone off mad!” 
What General Cass would have said may well 
be imagined, if the real Guy had not ap- 
proached and rescued the innocent offender 
from the twice-assailed and twice-angered 
statesman. 





Source or Persona, Beaury.—A beau- 
tiful person is the natural form of a beautiful 
soul. ‘The mind builds its own house. The 
soul takes precedence of the body, and shapes 
the body to its own likeness. A vacant mind 
takes all the meaning out of the fairest face. 
A sensual disposition deforms the handsomest 
features. A cold, selfish heart shrivels and 
distorta the best looks. A mean, groveling 
spirit takes all the dignity out of the figure 
and all the character out of the countenance. 
A cherished hatred transforms the most beau- 
tiful lineaments into an image of ugliness. It 
is impossible to preserve good looks with a 
brood of bad passions feeding on the blood, a 
set of low loves tramping through the heart, 
and a selfish, disdainful spirit enthroned in 
the will, as to preserve the beauty of an ele- 
gant mansion with a litter of swine in the 
basement, a tribe of gypsies in the parlor, 
and owls and vultures in the upper part. 


Wit and Sanor. 


Beneath a shady tree they sat, 

Hie held her hand, she held his hat; 

I held my breath and laid right flat ; 
byes | kissed—I saw them do it. 

He held that kissing was no crime, 

She held her head up every time, 

I held my peace and wrote this rhyme, 
While they thought no one knew it. 








A FARMER’S OFFSET. 


A “hired man” who has been employed on 
a farm in this county for several months, en- 
tered suit against his employer the other day 
for balance of wages, amounting, as he 
claimed, to $32. The suit was on trial in 
Justice Alley, yesterday, and it looked at first 
as if the plaintiff had a clear case. He gave 
dates and figures in a straightforward way, 
and seemed a very honest young man. When 
the farmer took the stand he said : 

**T claim an offset for that $32. No man 
need sue me for what I honestly owe.” 

‘*What is your offset?” asked the lawyer. 

‘**He’s an unbeliever.” 

“In what ?” 

‘*Why, in the Bible.” 

. a has that to do with your owing him 
32 »” 

“It has a heap to do with it. I had six 
hands in my employ, and we were rushing 
things when I hired this man. He hadn't 
been with us three days when they stopped 
the reaper in the middle of the forenoon to 
dispute about Daniel in the lion's den, and in 
three days we had a regular knock-down over 
the whale swallowing Jonah. The man who 
run the mower got to arguing about Samson, 
and drove overa stump, and damaged the 
machine to the tune of $18, and the very 
next day my boy broke his leg while climbing 
a fence to hear and see the row which was 
started over the Children ot Israel going 
through the Red Sea. It wasn’t a week be- 
fore my wife said she didn’t believe Elijah 
was fed by the ravens, and, hang me, if I 
didn’t find myself growing weak on Noah and 
his flood. That’s my offset, sir; and, if he 
was worth anything, I’d sue him for a thous- 
and dollars besides.” 

The Court reserved his decision for twenty- 
four hours.— Detroit Free Press. 





AsTronomicaL Desires. — Young Mr. 
Latehours was sitting on the porch the other 
night, watching a seventeen-year-old girl try- 
ing to keep awake long enough to see the 
morning star rise. They talked astronomy. 
“I wish | was a star,” he said, smiling at his 
own poetic fancy. ‘‘I would rather you were 
a comet,” she said, dreamily. His heart beat 
tumultuously. ‘‘And why ?” he asked tender- 
ly, at the same time taking her unresisting 
little hands in his own, ‘‘and why?” he re- 

ted, imperiously. ‘‘Oh,” said she, with a 
rooding earnestness that fell upon his soul 
like a bare foot on a cold oil-cloth, ‘‘because 
then you would only come around once every 
1500 years.” He didn’t say anything until he 
was half-way to the front gate, when he turned 
around a shook his fist at the house, and 
mutttered between his teeth that ‘‘by the 
dads, it would be a thundering sight longer 
than that before he came around again.” But 
by that time the poor girl was in bed and 
sound asleep.-—Burlington Hawkeye. 





Fatuer—‘‘Here you have only been mar- 
ried four weeks, and almost every day you 
come to me with complaints about your hus- 
band. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

DavuGuTer—“‘But he fights me all the 
time.” 

“Foolish child! Haven't your mother and 
me been fighting wey day for thirty years, 
and don’t we get along eably and quiet! 
with each other >" Galveston News. ated 





In a Paris restaurant a gentleman and a 
snob are seated at the table. The snob is 
just remap Me door. Ln gentleman just 

inni is. e snob lights a ci and 
nan cloud of smoke over his coffee. The 
ee eee Se tone : 
“Excuse me, sir; will it annoy you if I eat 








Success at butter making d 8 wey 
upon the ingredients cn ormerly all of 
these excepting only the salt, were obtained 
direct from the cow ; but this course has lo 
since fallen into peony e a = 
necessary to waste a great of time 
labor in taking the butter where the cow left 
it, and making it fit for the table. It is pleas- 
ing to know that the death of all the cows in 
the land could have no reciable effect up- 
on the butter market.— Boston Transcript. 





Turre is a knock at the front door, and 
the colored person says to the lady of the 
house: ‘‘Is you de white ooman what told a 
colored gemman you was lookin’ for a colored 
lady to wash your clothes by the mumf?— 
Galveston News. 





‘TxacneR—Suppose that you have two sticks 
of candy, and your big brother gives you two 
more ; che many have you got then ? 

Lirrie Boy (shaking his head)— You don’t 
know him; he aint that kind of a boy. 





Tue Philadelphia Herald says that the wo- 
men of that city are busily engaged in getting 
up political clubs. They are about two feet 
long, and only appear on parade when the 
husbands of the women come home late at 
nig ht. 





A Farmer complains that a hook and lad- 
der company has been organized in his neigh- 
borhood. He states that the ladder is used after 
dark for climbing into his hen-house, after 
which the hooking is done. 





‘IN what condition was the patriarch Job 
at the end of his life?” asked a Brooklyn Sun- 
day school teacher of a quiet-looking boy at 
the foot of the class. ‘‘Dead,” calmly replied 
the quiet-looking boy. 





Aivertisements, 


- VEGETINE. 


TO ME THAN GOLD. 


WALPOLE, MAss, March 7, 1880. 


Mr. H. R, STEVENS: 

I wish to inform you what VEGETINE has done for 
me. I have been troubled with Zrysipelas Humor for 
more than 30 years, in my limbs and other parts of my 
body and have been a great sufferer. I commenced 
taking VEGETINE one year ago last August and can 
truly say it has done more for me than any other med- 
icine. seem to be perfectly free from this humor 
and can recommend ft to every one. Would not be 
without this medicine—’tis more to me than gold— 
and [ feel it will prove a blessing to others as it has to 
me. Yours most respectfully, 

MRS. DAVID CLARK. 


MORE 


J. BENTLEY, M. D., says: 


It has done more good than all 
medical treatment. 


NEWMARKET, ONT., Feb. 9, 1880. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Sir—I have sold during the past year a considerable 
quantity of your VEGETINE, and I believe, in all cases 
it seed ven satisfaction. In one case, a delicate young 
lady of about 17 years was much benefited by its use. 
lier parents informed me that it had done her more 
good than all the medical treatment to which she had 
previously been subjected. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. BENTLEY, M. D. 


LOUDLY IN ITS PRAISE. 


TORONTO, ONT., March 3, 1880. 
Dear Sir—Considering the short time that Vece- 
TINE has been before the public here, it sells well as a 
blood puritier, and for troubles arising from a sluggish 
or torpid liver it is a first class medicine. Our custom 

ers speak loudly in its praise. 
J. WRIGHT & CO 
Cor. Queen and Elizabeth Streets. 


VEGEHTIN E 
Prepared by H. R. STEVENS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
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THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary Organs; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side ; Ketention or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles. 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES 
FAIL, as it acta directly and at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, restoring them 
to a healthy action. HUNT'S REMEDY is a 
safe, sure and speedy cure, and hundreds have 
been cured by it when physicians and friends 
io not delay, try at 














had given them up to die. 
once HUNT’S REMEDY. 
Send for pamphlet to 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size 
the cheapest. Ask your druggist for HUNT'S 
REMEDY. Take no other. 


‘BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- 
mutism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by 
able. However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Buras, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis- 
eases, always procure the large bottles. 

Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents. 

All 7 ao sell BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 

F. W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
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hysicians as incur- 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect: if they become ciogeed, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 

r 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING.’ 

Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rhenu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood ts poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. = 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and al! these 
destroying evils will Ye banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
ve been cu . Tryittand you 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 

Why oer from the torment 
of an aching 

Why bear such distress from Con- 
stl and Piles 

hy be so fearful because of dis- 

ordered urine ? 


Kipney-Worrt will cure you. Try a pack 
age at once and be satisfied. = 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist haa i, or will get & for 
. Price, $1.0. 
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MEDICINAL AND TOILET 


PREPARATIONS 


CuTiIcURA REMEDIES are simply elegant to use. 
No ase, no oils, no repulsive odors. From infancy 
to old age they are equally successful, safe and reliable. 
CUTICURA, a Medicinal Jelly, arrests disease, ents 
away dead skin and flesh, allays inflammation, — 
and irritation, soothes and heals Skin Diseases 
Scalp Affections with Loss of Hair. It reproduces 
and beautifies the hair. The ResoLvent must be 
taken internally for chronic humors. CuricunA Mw 
DICINAL TOILET SOAP, prepared from CuTieuRra, 
cleanses, soothes and heals diseased surfaces, whitens, 
freshens and beautifies the skin beyond all praise. It 
is an elegantly perfumed Toilet, Bath and Nursery san- 
ative. ne CUTICURA SHAVING SOAP is the first and 
only medicinal soap prepared expressly for shaving, 
and is extravagantly praised by gentlemen. 


Children and Infants. 


Chas. Eayre Hinkle, Jersey City Heights, N. J., 
writes: ‘My son, a lad of twelve years, was completely 
cured ofa terrible case of eczema by the Cuticura 
Remedies. From the top of his head to the soles of 
his feet was one mass of scabs. Every other remedy 
and physician had been tried in vain.” 

Fred. Rohrer, Esq., Cashier Stock Growers’ Nat- 
ional Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, writes: ‘1 am so well 

leased with its effects on my baby, that I cannot af- 
‘ord to be without it in my house. It isa wonderful 
cure, and is bound to become very popular as soon a4 
its virtues are known to the masses.” 


J. 8. Weeks, Esq., Town Treasurer, St. Albans, Vt., 
says in a letter dated May 28th: “It works to a charm 
on my baby’s face and head. Cured the head entirely, 
and has nearly cleaned the face of sores. I have reo- 
ommended it to several, and Dr. Plant has ordered it 
for them.” 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are prepares by WEEKS & 
POTTER, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and for sale by all Druggista. 


MALT 


UNFERMENTED 


“MALT BITTERS: 


TRADE MARK 
jars A 
wmaenenns ssa 

YONSUMPTION.---To prevent night sweats, to 
OC ease the cough, and arrest emaciation and decline, 
no other form of malt or medicine can possibly equal 
MALT BITTERS. This original Nutrient and Tonic 
is rich in nourishment and strength. It tides the pa 
tient over the most critical stages of the disease, di- 

ests and assimilates food, enriches and purifies the 
Bicod. It bullds up the system by stimulating into 
new life the entire process of digestion, by which new 
biood is made and the progress of disease and debility 
arrested. 

MALT BITTERS are prepared without fermenta- 
tion from Canadian BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and commend themselves to Consumptives and those 
of Consumptive Tendency, to Delicate Females and 
Sickly Children, to the Aged and to the Nervous, and 
to the Mentally and Physically Prostrated, as the 
purest, safest and most powerful Restorative yet dis- 
covered in medicine. 

Ask for MALT BrrTeRS prepared by the MALT 
Birrers COMPANY, and see that every bottle bears 
the TRADE MARK LABEL, duly SIGNED and enclosed 
in Wave LINES as seen in cut. 

MALT BITTERS are for sale by all Druggists. 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALL FRUITS av BERRIES 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 

SEND FOR CAS ALOGOS. SALE. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 
mish h. 4°) 4 od 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 
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BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row, BOSTON. 1st 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 

BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 

MASON ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
AND 

HAMLIN upward. C8fWorn « tree. MASON 

& HAMLIN ORGAN (0., 154 Tre- 


ners of highest distinction at every 
world’s Fair for thirteen years. 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 East Mth 
ORGANS St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK; 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
ly22 





Prices, $51, $57, $66, $54, 8108 to $500 
an tu ward, Alsoforeasy payments 
S5a Yon. re6.38a quarter and 








A CURE for the most prevale 
eases that afflict mankind F 'NDAT 

Internal medicines never never can cure 
KIDNEY 23 2 T NOW; apply 
Day's Kidney Pad AT ONC and be cured of 
all affections of the Midneys, Bindder and 
Urinary Organs. It is the only treatment 
that will core NERVOUS AND PUYSICAL 
DERBILAITY. and that distressing complaint, 
“BACK ACHE.” It will anuually save many 
times its cost in medicines and plasters, which at 
best give but temporary relief. Sold by Druggists 
or sent by mail on receipt of price, $8. Our book, 
“ How a Life Was Saved,” giving a history of 
this new discovery and a large record of most 
remarkable cures, sent free. Write for it 

DAY KIDNEY PAD ©0., Teledo, 0. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


'TVHE untold miseries that result 

from indiscretion in early lite 
may be alleviated and cured. 
Those who doubt tiie assertion 
should purchase the new medical 
work published by the PEABODY 





MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 

entitled THE SCIENCE OF 

ty a LIFE; or, SELF-PRESER- 

- Was VATION. Exhausted vitality, 

nervous and physical debility, or vitality on) a by 

the errors of youth or too close application to business, 
may be restored and manhood regained. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published. It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a paretten of great 
experience, to whom was awarded a gold and jewelled 
medal by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains beautiful and | expensive engravings. Three 
hundred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions tor 
all forms of prevailing disease, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, either one ef 
which is worth ten times the price of the book. Bound 
in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post-paid. 

The London Lancet says: “No person should be 
without this valuable book. The author is a noble 
benefactor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cente 
for postage. 

The author refers, by permission, to Hon. P. A. BIS 
SELL, M. D., president of the Nationa’ Medical As- 


sociation. 
Address Dr. W. H. PAR- HEAL 
eases requiring skill and THYSELF 
experience. ly52 
ERRORS OF YOUTH. 
Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
ness, Lost Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 


outhful indiscretions. Address DAVIDSON & ©O., 
'% Nassau Street, New York. 52t2zs 


KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author 
may be consulted on all dis- 


$66 a week in your own town. Terme and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. “ 





5 Perfumed Gold, Snowflake, & Chromo Cards,name 
» Ay & Lovers’ Puzzle 10c. C. E. Kay, New Haven,Ct 





PERFECTLY SAFE IN THE MOST INEXPERIENCED HANDS! 


For Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cramps, Cholera 
AND ALL THOSE NUMEROUS TROUBLES OF THE STOMACH "AND SOWELS 
80 PREVALENT AT THIS SEASON, 
No Remedy known to the Medical Profession has been in use so long and with such uniformly 


PERRY DAVIS? PAIN KILLER 


Tt has been used with such 
difficulties, that it has come to be consi. 


v 


wonderful success in all parts of the world in the treatment of these 


mm an UNFAILING CURE FOR ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
y— § it really is when taken in time and according to the very plain directions inclosing 


In such 
safe remedy at for immediate 
which so often follows a few days’ n a 
The inclination to wait and see if 
a amount of needless suffering, an 


invariably save both, and with them the attendant doctor’ 
years’ constant use in all countries and climates, and 


Nurses in Hospitals, and persons of all classes 
observing the wonderful results which have - + 


test of forty 
safe in any person’s hands. 
t yp Bae rm 
pectuntens whe have had opportunity 
owed its use. 


afford to be without it, and its 
ie ft Y ince you o 
. Try it, you will never do withou 


the attack is usually sudden and uently ve . 
ot Some y ny acute; but with « 


the fatal result 


© Morrow - not bring a better feeling, not infrequently 


costs a life. A limaly Gose of 


price ew 4} it within the reach of all. 
it it, 


ts merits than columns of news- 


and $1.00 per bottle. You can obtain it at any drug-store or from 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Propri 


TTER C 


etors, Providence, R. I. 
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